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PREFACE 


The whole human world of tomorrow is under train- 
ing today chiefly at the hands of two classes of per- 
sons, parents and teachers. The criminals, the ‘‘fail- 
ures,’’ as well as the great leaders of the future, are 
in the making now. The present period of stress and 
strain in our country’s history keenly emphasizes 
the need that such child training should be of the 
wisest. Far too frequently at home, at school, on the 
street and in public assemblies, may be seen living 
demonstrations that such training is really of the 
poorest. 

It is with a desire to help the perplexed or over- 
burdened or discouraged parent, and we hope the 
successful, efficient, satisfied parent also, that these 
volumes on Practical Child Training have been writ- 
ten. In presenting this book, the fourth and last of 
the series, we wish to express our sincere appreciation 
of the hearty response to our efforts by the parents 
themselves. May we ask one favor? If you have found 
the suggestions in these books or in our correspondence 
in any way helpful to you, kindly pass the opportunity 
along to your neighbor parent. Further, do not for- 
get your child’s teacher. A similar series of books 
has been prepared especially for the teacher. He or 
she is a co-laborer with you in your child’s welfare 
and, next to you, is most responsible for his well-being. 
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CHAPTER I 


CONFIDENCE 


My true love hath my heart 

And I have his 
By just exchange, 

The one for the other given, 
I have his heart 

And mine—it is his own: 
There never was a better bargain driven. 

—Sir Philip Sidney 


CONFIDENCE 


Perfect confidence is absolute trust. It is the secur- 
ity offered by friendship to meet the deficit in the 
bank of casual acquaintance. It is the 
most tender tribute we can pay any- 
one on earth, for us to give him of our 
treasure by giving him our confidence. We are trust- 
ing him with the valuables of the mind, the jewels of 
the soul. It is the last and greatest gift of the proud 
spirit, the very offering of our mental virginity than 
which there is nothing greater left for us to give. 

Perfect confidence must exist between mother and 
children if the home is to be permanently happy. It 
is the only security offered by life and love against 
total shipwreck in the dangerous years. 

To gain it the child must have no fear of nagging, 
talebearing, ridicule or punishment. 

Without perfect confidence it is impossible to have 
an ideal moral tone in the home. There can be no 
honesty, for example, on the physical plane where 
there is mental dishonesty, however trifling, by a light- 
minded betrayal of confidence. 

More misery is caused in this way than any other. 
A husband has no right under any cir- 
cumstances to betray the most trivial 
confidence of his wife. A mother has 
no right to betray the confidence of one child to 
another child. Her lips—if she be an honorable woman 
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Confidence 
a Necessity 


Keeping Trust 
with a Child 
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—are sealed as the lips of a Roman Catholic priest are 
sealed by confession. 

Unless these rules are rigidly adhered to, the whole 
fabric of morality totters to its fall. Honor must be 
unwavering; a secret, valid through all stress. It is 
impossible to demand religious practice where honor- 
able ethics do not point the way. It is impossible to 
ask for sympathy where honor does not protect against 
ridicule. It is impossible to credit courtesy or mere 
external observance of the laws of etiquette where 
honor by its absence negatives their very existence. 
Companions will be shunned for lack of honor in the 
home, where distrust and suspicion will invalidate any 
outside overtures of friendship. Finally happiness— 
the crown of life and love—is never to be thought of 
where honor (which is self-respect) does not stand frm 
with confidence (which is absolute trust) as guardian 
of the gate. 


1, Drawing Out a Child 


LEsson 1 
AIM 


To lead a boy seven years old to “tell mother just 
everything about it.” 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Take the boy in your lap each 

ae He f evening; the ‘‘Children’s hour”? is the 
natural time for confidences. You 

say, “‘Well, dear, what’s the happy news for mother 
today ?’’ He will tell you gladly because acting under 
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no compulsion. You listen attentively and give him 
sweet counsel in the form of bright merry conversation. | 

‘‘Any kites that need to be made?’’ you will ask. 
‘‘O, and the sled needs repainting! By the way, my 
boy, a little paint ran on to mother’s rug the last time 
we did some painting. She isn’t scolding you, but 
let’s do it together next time so we can see we don’t 
make a mess, shall we?” 

If the boy runs up to you with a worried look and 
puts his head on your lap, keep quite silent until he 
speaks. ‘‘Mother, I told you a lie. I did poke the 
eyes out of Mary’s doll. I’m sorry.’’ 

Do not punish him. Stroke his hair and say simply, 
‘‘T am sorry, dear, you told an untruth, because it 
is a cowardly thing to do, but you have been brave to 
come and tell aye and she feels sure her boy will 
not do it again.’ 


COMMENTS 


A boy under these circumstances is always delighted. 
You have shown interest in his play; proved yourself 
a “‘pal’’; a mother who isn’t ‘‘mad over her rugs.”’ 

If you will be always large-minded, loving-hearted 
and lily pure, you will have a smooth pathway ; win- 
ning your children’s confidence all the time. 

They need your friendship. You need their codper- 
ation. Be always ‘‘pal’’; it will increase, not lessen 
their respect for you. It will save your children from 
disaster and, perhaps, even death. 

This is acting justly. His self-respect is restored 
by your positive assumption that he will not lie again. 
You have approved his bravery in telling you, which 
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will make him feel he cannot disappoint you by further 
deceit ; you invite his cooperation by expecting him to 
be self-respecting as you respect him. His initiative is 
quickened by his confirmed resolution. 

Let your children be co-workers with you in every- 
thing. Let them want to help you keep them well and 
happy. Let them have your confidence, for example, 
in matters of business. 

If you have been unjust to Tommy, kneel by his bed 
at night and say, ‘‘Darling, mother did wrong. She 
is very sorry. Will you forgive her?’’ 


Lesson 2 
AIM 


To correct a ten-year-old without destroying his 
confidence. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


It 1s best never to correct a child before strangers. 
If he seems troublesome put your arm around him and 
smile. Keep him by your side in an attitude of ‘‘we 
understand each other.’’ 

When the guests are gone, ask him very gently why 
he touched the flowers on the table or the cake. 
Correction Without other would have given you a 

Endangering flower or a piece of cake if you had 
Confidence asked her. You see people don’t want 
to eat cake after little boys put their paws (smile 
here) on it. You know I’ve told you what we eat must 
be very clean, just like what we read. Because any- 
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thing that goes inside us makes us well or sick. An- 
other time just ask mother, will you, love?”’ 


COMMENTS 


A sheepish kiss will be the probable reply. 

A nice sophomore said once, ‘‘Mother certainly 
makes you feel good when you tell her things. And 
eee! I’ve had to tell her some corking hard ones!”’ 
That boy’s mother was a pal. 

A son is most apt to ask his parent’s advice on a 
question which he is finding difficult to solve, if that 
parent has never followed the practice of offering 
lengthy advice when it was not asked for. 

One mother showed tact, when her advice was asked, 
by first laying the ground for perfect understanding 
of the situation, thereby stressing the 
benefits to be gained from either alter- 
native, treating last the one she 
secretly hopes he will follow. If he does as she hopes, 
it will be only through some indirect suggestion (read- 
ing between the lines) in his mother’s letter. 

After analyzing each side of the situation, as it 
impresses her, his mother acknowledged his good judg- 
ment in making a decision by leaving the matter to his 
own discretion. 


Advice by Indirect 
Suggestion 


Dec. 10, 1916. 
Dear Mother: 


Exams are hanging heavy in the air! It is really laughable 
to see fellows haunting the library day and night, getting 
eleventh hour inspirations. By Wednesday I shall have finished 
my last drubbing, namely: physics. That over, I shall draw 
my first easy breath. I shall write you immediately after the 
exam. 
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I am in somewhat of a quandary; as you know, I have 
‘‘banked’’ on going home during the holidays for some weeks. 
But yesterday Jerry Hall conceived a sudden notion that he 
would like to have his roommate, also a senior, and your humble 
but disobedient servant go home with him for Christmas. As 
you know, this is a great honor for a senior to confer upon an 
under-class man. 

Jerry Hall’s father is a prominent lawyer in New York and ~ 
is planning to give his son a good send-off next fall in that pro- 
fession. By becoming acquainted with him, I might be able to 
gather considerable data which would be a help to me in the 
future. 

I should like to hear your advice on this question. 


Yours, ROBERT. 


Dee, 14, 1916. 


Dear Robert: 


Your letter came this morning. I fully understand how you 
feel in regard to your vacation. 

There is every possibility that Mr. Hall’s influence with the 
New York Bar would be to your advantage, should you meet 
him. Your father knows his reputation to be without a blot. 

I am sure Mr. Jerry Hall is the type of man worth knowing. 
From what you have told me, I believe he is a great home boy. 
I am sure his mother will be more than happy to have three 
lively ‘‘giants’’ to help make merry. 

As for your coming home, you know the latch-key is always 
hanging out for you. Should you decide to do so, even at the 
last minute, be assured that the fire will be burning to welcome 
you. I have prepared your father not to look for your coming, 
so should you decide in our favor, wouldn’t it be a surprise 
to him! 

_ Looking forward to your ‘‘post-exam’’ letter. 


YOUR MOTHER. 
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COMMENTS 


The promptness of reply will show that the mother 
regards the subject on her son’s mind as important, 
while her admirable restraint prevents a suspicion 
that she is grieved over his change of program for the 
holidays. 

She enumerates the points of advantage, showing 
that she fully understands his attitude. Had she 
argued for his home coming alone he could have said, 
‘‘Mother doesn’t know much about these things. She’s 
thinking about one thing—seeing me.’’ 

The compliment in the reference to giants is certain 
to strike home. The son will be eager to show one 
‘“giant’’ in his own home, if he can break away from 
his friend’s project. 

A more unique turn than is found in the last para- 
graph could hardly be devised. The father is going 
to have a double joy if the son comes home unexpect- 
edly. It will be difficult for the son to remain away at 
the holiday season, but if he should do so this letter 
has done just as much good as in the other case since 
it has built up yet stronger the desire to return to the 
home fireside. 

A boy’s life has three periods: the first to the eighth 
year when play is supreme—and soap anathema; when 

you love him into opening his heart 
Renee cuteas and confidence. And as he is confid- 

ing so he becomes self-confident. He 
is unafraid of mother, so he believes that if she tells 
him he is able to accomplish a task, he is able to accom- 
plish it. Where confidence reigns supreme, suggestion 
—mightiest moral force existent—holds fullest sway. 
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EXAMPLE 


Fred, aged 8, was to. recite before the Parent- 
Teachers’ Club of the school he attended, and had been 
working faithfully in preparation for it. The night 
before the program, a caller at his home was told 
of the coming event, and she turned to Fred, 
saying, ‘‘My, isn’t that fine! And aren’t you a bit 
afraid ?’’ 

‘‘Of course he isn’t,’’ Fred’s mother interposed be- 
fore the boy could answer. ‘‘There isn’t anything to 
be afraid of, is there, boy? You see,’’ and she drew the 
lad close to her side as she spoke, ‘‘he has said his piece 
over and over again for us here at home, and for his 
teacher, and he knows it perfectly. And nobody’s 
going to try to interrupt him or annoy him or anything, 
so of course it will go all right.’’ 

After Fred had left the room, she explained. 

‘‘Children’s minds are subject to impressions just 
the same as those of grown-ups, only more so,’’ she 
said. “‘You must have noticed that the younger a 
child is, the more unconcerned he is in public. That 
is because he doesn’t know there could be anything but 
unconcernedness. The longer he can keep that frame 
of mind, the better for him in eases like this.’’ 

‘“But surely,’’ the caller protested, ‘‘he ought to 
be prepared for the stage fright that’s likely to come 
over him.”’ 

‘“Not by any means, if we can help it,’’ the mother 
replied. ‘“‘Stage fright is nothing but a feeling of 
abnormality of situation. Prevent that sense and you 
prevent stage fright. 
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‘‘This is Fred’s first appearance. If this goes well, 
the memory of that fact will bolster him up later when 
he learns that such things might not 
Fear Unnecessary go well. It is a critical time for him. 
What happens tomorrow will go a 
long way toward determining all his life whether he 
will have the confidence to appear before others. A 
wrong suggestion now might weaken him for the rest 
of his life. 
‘‘Afraid? He mustn’t know he could be afraid— 
and then he can’t be.’’ 
This mother realized that only by suggesting fear 
can fear enter in. The position taken made victory 
secure. 


Lesson 3 
AIM 


To overcome the secretiveness of a ten-year-old 
boy. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Everord comes grouchily in and you just say, 
‘*Tired, my boy?’’ He mutters, and hunches his shoul- 
ders. Do not say more. He is unable 
to express himself. Do not force his 
confidence now. Both he and his sis- 
ter are at the awkward age. Never laugh at their big 
feet or hands, so much in the way. Ignore much, but be 
ever near with judicious praise. 

‘“That shoe-box is fine. Just what I needed. Any 
more wood carving going on?’’ He may merely grow 
red to his ears. But he’s pleased. He is only super- 


Adolescent 
Reticence 
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sensitive, as also is his sister, from approaching 
puberty. 

Increase his self-respect as you build up his growing 
body by plain good food. Eschew all highly spiced 
dishes, stimulants, tea and coffee. 

Encourage out-door activities with the ‘‘whole 
bunch’’ rather than boy and girl alone; racy books 
of the order of R. L. §., not cloying romances which 
are unhealthful at any time and poisonous in adoles- 
cence. 


2. Associates and Love Affairs 


If daughter has a ‘‘crush’’ on her school teacher, 
if the son casts sheep’s eyes at your obese and over- 
ripe acquaintance of forty years odd, control the situ- 
ation by means of confidential exchange of views with 
your children. 

Now Mrs. Jenkins is a jolly widow. Let the boy 
write unscannable sonnets to her eyebrow. She will 

ee tell him nothing worse than the base- 

nea ball score; she may teach him to earry 

a cup of tea without spilling more 

than half the contents on your rug. When he for- 

mally proposes she will tell him of her son ranching 
in Montana. 

Daughter is a bigger problem. Have the school 
teacher at tea. Draw out her finest sentiments and so 
elevate the plane of acquaintanceship between her and 
your daughter. 

Keep up those go-to-bed talks. Grouchy as the boy 
may be, he likes to have you come in for that last kiss. 
He’ll open his heart if you will just listen. Bea good 
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listener. He needs just that. What he tells you may 
be very silly, but if there’s a germ of good sense, catch 
it and cultivate it. 

His very soul cries out to you in the dark. Be God’s 
representative and play the man for his sake and yours. 

Father will be your right hand man 
Father Can Help in these troublous times. What daugh- 
ter hesitates to tell you she can tell 
him. She may harbor the idea that you, as a female, 
will be her censor, her judge. Try as you may, you 
cannot altogether obliterate this instinct, because it 
is racial. She will tell father and he will understand 
because, as well as being his little girl, she is a bud- 
ding woman. You really sympathize more with the 
boy, because as well as being your baby he is your 
man-child-grown. 

Be very careful with your daughter before you send 
her to boarding school. The new experience is apt to 
break the continuity of confidence. 
Pens stop where tongues are loosened. 
Also, unless a boarding school be run 
on very advanced lines, the bugaboo of two alone in 
a corner is there, and this serves no good purpose. 
‘‘Crushes’’ will swarm and sororities, which, even if 
otherwise harmless, foster a spirit of exclusiveness at 
an unduly early age. 


Daughter in a 
Boarding School 
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Lesson 4 
AIM 


To develop in the daughter of fifteen right ideals 
respecting the choice of associates. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Mother, are you exclusive?’’ asks the daughter. 

‘“Yes, dear, I hope so,’’ is your reply. 

This answer being wholly unexpected, makes the girl 
gasp. | 

You resume: ‘‘ Perhaps we don’t all mean exactly the 
same thing by exclusiveness. I don’t mean I only care 

to know people who own splendid 

Exclusiveness motor cars and handsome homes. I 

do mean that I want to be sure my 
friends look at life as I do; that they are loyal, fine and 
cultivated—that is, intimate with the books I love and 
the music that has helped me; that they value all these 
things more than money or expensive food or showy 
clothes; that they are honest and kind and true; and 
as every one is not like that’’ (here smile) ‘‘I have to 
be exclusive to be happy. Now is that what you mean, 
dearest ?”’ 

‘“N—o, at least it isn’t what Sylvia said. She said 
she liked to know ‘swell’ people and wear stunning 
clothes, and that her pop was a bear at real estate; 
no one could put anything over on him.’’ 

‘“Have you met Sylvia’s mother, dear?’’ you ask 
casually. 

“Yes, but I don’t like her,’’ comes the quick re- 
sponse. ‘‘She wouldn’t let Sylvia kiss her for fear of 
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disarranging her hat. I’d hate to have a mother I 
couldn’t hug if I wanted to.’’ And she runs off to 
play tennis. 


COMMENTS 


You have not preached, but you have taught her to 
compare. This is a method by which to eliminate cheap 
vulgarity from the home ideals. 


LESSON 9 
AIM 
To help Grace when she “falls in love,” at the 
age of fifteen. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Grace is seen to read notes surreptitiously. One day 
she brings some verses (?) to you, saying carelessly, 
“Don’t you think this is beautiful, 

Mushroom Love mother? Algie Simpson wrote it! 

And—mother (blushing) he says my 
hair is like ‘soaked seaweeds.’ ’’ 

Do not laugh and do not say it sounds like sauer 
kraut. Keep a calm face and read the effusion. Then 
say, ‘‘ Well, dear, it’s very nice of Algie Simpson to 
think kind things about you. Let’s see. Does he play 
football ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, mother. He is delicate. He isa poet. He 
says he loves tennis, though, and I guess he is a fine 
player.’’ 

Take your cue. Probably the ‘‘poet’’ is a weak ten- 
nis player. 
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‘*Wouldn’t you like to invite him here next Satur- 
day and have a good game? I’d like to meet him. We 
haven’t many literary people in Blankville, have we?’’ 

‘‘Oh, mother. You are the very loveliest thing that 
ever happened!’’ Grace glows like a rose as you make 
a hasty exit to laugh quietly while you write the ‘‘lit- 
erary man’’ a polite invitation for Saturday. 

He appears—a miserable specimen in tortoise-shell 
spectacles. He poses about the court, misses practically 
every ball. 

All present obviously yearn to take him by the collar 
and shake him ‘‘good and hard.’’ You sit and note 
the effect of your strategy and watch Grace swinging 
back to normal as she snubs the ‘‘poet’’ unmercifully. 

Make an undesirable acquaintance PRT cin and 
the ecards lie in your hand. 


3. Some Special Aid in Winning Confidence 


Make it a point to agree with your son’s opinion in 
some item in your letters to him. Even if, in the essen- 
tial matter, you actually disagree, 
there is more lost than gained by tell- 
ing him so. It is often possible to 
Suggest some means by which you believe his opinion 
will be changed. 


A Point of 
Contact 


March 2, 19—. 
Dear Rupert: 


Your Sunday’s letter came in the morning’s mail. I was sur- 
prised to hear you have dropped French. It is hard, I know, to 
see just what advantage a romance language will give to an 
engineering course. I hope you have taken up a subject that 
will be just the thing for you. Yours lovingly, 


MOTHER. 
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The allusion to Rupert’s action is worded to omit any 
suggestion of faultfinding. The matter of the dis- 
carded subject is noticed, because not to do so would 
argue a lack of sympathy. Your passions must be in 
absolute control when writing on such a subject. Note 
how proudly this mother agrees with her son’s view- 
point; that is absolutely essential if further discussion 
is to take place. 


Dee, 5, 19—. 
My dear Son: 


I was glad to have your letter saying you had arrived at 
Bloomingdale. 

We followed you in imagination, wondering among other 
things how you’d get on without your heavy sweater. We sent 
it Just as soon as we found it. I hope it arrived by the next 
train. 

There’s one thing I didn’t talk over with you when you were 
at home. It was not so urgent as other matters, but I meant to 
ask you about it. I’m wondering if you’d find much advan- 
tage in having one of the best loose-leaf encyclopedias in your 
room. I see your library has a copy. If you think it would 
pay to have one in your room let me know and I’Il try to get 
it for you. 

T’m glad you’ve been promoted on the football team. But, 
lad, don’t try to buck the line all alone, because you have a 
responsible place. The fellows will admire your staying quali- 
ties just as much as they will your dashes. Keep a good reserve 
ready when the rest of the team goes punk. I’ve made that a 
sort of rule—to pick up the lines when the other fellows slow 
down. I can build on their experience and come in with fresh 
wind. I want you to climb, but especially to stick. 

Send me the college paper account of your next game as soon 
as you are through with it. Yours in love, 


FATHER, 
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The prompt sending of the article of clothing will be 
highly appreciated. The reference to the sweater shows 
that the family keeps in mind many 
Favors Win of the details of college life and elicits 
Confidence F ‘ é 
a sense of persistent comradeship with 
the home folk. 

The father’s offer of the set of books is of sufficient 
importance to provoke a number of letters—just what 
the father wants. Furthermore, if the offer is accepted 
the boy will have in sight a new and magnificent 
reminder of home. 

The word of caution about over-exertion in football 
is in reality a strong compliment. Among other mat- 
‘ters it implies that the young man is capable of supe- 
rior head-work on the gridiron. This is a fine stroke, 
as quick thinking is the most highly prized quality in 
athletic contests. 

With the appeal to his sense of gratitude and the 
expression of confidence in his success in athletics so 
confidently stated, the brief assertion of the father’s 
ambition respecting his son holds a fitting place. It 
is.in fact so thoroughly surrounded with items that 
gratify and satisfy a youth that no possible harm and 
much good must accrue from it. 
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LESSON 6 
AIM 
To make your boy feel himself mother’s equal, 
being, as he thinks, really grown up now. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


You have a third child—a boy—Jasper, aged 12 

years. Call fifteen-year-old son to you and say, ‘‘I am 

a little worried about Jasper. I don’t 

Pita much: care for those Peterson boys he 

plays with all the time. They look 

neglected ; and I saw a half-smoked cigaret in Jimmy’s 

hands the other day. I wish you’d just keep your eye 

on Jasper and give him a friendly warning if you 
notice anything amiss.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This gives your older son a real responsibility. You 
have shown you trust him to teach his little brother 
aright. This appeal to chivalry provokes the finer 
qualities of his budding manhood. You have made 
him your active codperator in the common weal of the 
home. This increases his self-reliance, self-respect, 
initiative and Judgment, as you have left him entirely 
free to help his brother in his own way. 


CHAPTER II 


COMPANIONS 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, my joyful schooldays, 
—Charles Lamb 


COMPANIONS 


It is a difficult matter to find suitable companions 
for your children. In the first place, your children 
may have tastes wholly different from your own. In 
that case your selection can hardly be a welcome one. 

It is of supreme importance that your children learn 
from you that friendship is based on loyalty. With- 

out it, friendship is not only worth- 

Loyalty the Basis legs but absolutely dangerous. Be- 

of Friendship 3 

trayed confidence is one of the most 
fearful things on earth, and to jeer or laugh at one 
chum to another: to criticize his personal appearance, 
his peculiarities, or allow him to be criticized, is to 
commit an unforgivable sin against love, which is 
loyalty. | 

Teach your child that in making a friend he is 
undertaking a solemn obligation ; that he is responsible 
for just so much happiness on the part of the chum as 
he derives from his society. That in pledging his 
friendship he must remember to be true to his friend 
in time of stress, as well as time of pleasure, to help 
him in every manly way to the best of his endeavor, 
never to think that because he is intimate he may vent 
his moodiness on the long-suffering chum by insulting 
words or peevish irritability. The real meaning of the 
old saying, ‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt,’’ is that 
if one party be unduly familiar, the other must, if he 
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possess proper pride, in time feel only contempt for 
the petty outbursts. 

This lesson is for girls as well as boys; though in the 
last instance, especially in the case of married ‘‘girls,’’ 
the woman is more liable to be the sufferer than the 
man, partly because her love, if it be the real thing, is 
harder to kill, and partly because she is more patient 
in small matters than the man. 

A chum in trouble should be doubly dear. Only a 
snob fails a ‘‘pal’’ in distress. 


HXAMPLE 


Llewellyn Jenkins, aged 18, was a foppish reporter 
on a county paper. He was homely to excess and pos- 
sessed an over-dressed sister who was, if anything, a 
shade more offensive than himself. 

One day he lounged affectedly into a chair beside 
Hal Graham—a big sturdy young man of 25, who could 

lift a hundred pound weight as well 

Trying toDrop ag any man in the county. ‘‘ What’s 

a Friend 
up?’’ growled Hal, who burned to 
‘“pick that puppy up and drop him on the sidewalk.”? 
‘‘Vineent Harper is going to the dogs,’’ lisped Llewel- 
lyn. ‘‘I cannot go round with him any more. I want 
to get rid of him without a rupture between us and our 
mutual friends.’’ 

‘You come to me—with a question like that,’’ said 
Hal sternly. ‘‘You puppy! The wonder is he would 
ever be seen under the electric lights with you; let 
alone the daylight. You’re going to ‘drop’ Harper 
—the best half-back and the finest fellow in Benton- 
ville, because you are afraid he’ll contaminate your 
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milk and water morals! You prig! O—you are the 
first man who’s tempted me to swear, since I promised 
my own little girl to cut it out, by swearing at you with 
all the oaths of a mining camp. 

‘Don’t you see (pity his taste) if he does like you, 
he needs you more now he’s taken up this pool busi- 
ness? Can’t you for the sake of the eraft—you can’t 
write and you never will,—but you can at least prove 
that a newspaper man who doesn’t either booze or 
smoke knows how to play the game.’’ 

‘*B-b-ut, my sister,’’ stuttered the cub nervously. 

‘Your sister should ask him to the house. A good 
woman can—but look here! He won’t want either of 
you. My wife isn’t afraid of her morals, and as she 
undertook the care of mine when she tried to push me 
up to her own high places—God bless her—why, I 
rather think Hal’s spare time is pretty well filled up. 
Now, beat it, before I get my fingers on your miserable, 
etiolated, half-baked tailor’s dummy of a person! I’m 
waiting now with a new, blue pencil to kill your stuff.’’ 


COMMENTS 


A fine man here deals with an unutterable snob who 
dreads neighborhood talk if he associates as of old 
with a boy who was ‘‘led away.’’ If friendships are 
based on loyalty, and undertaken as responsibilities as 
holy, although different, to the pledge exacted by mar- 
riage, there could be no danger in loving and meeting 
a friend who has sinned, endeavoring, too, not by 
words but by acts of love to show him the truth— 
that happiness cannot be found in any breach of 
social law. 
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Mother will help son to save the boy by prayer and 
example. Many a lad owes his salvation to the gruff, 
loving chum who stands by him in his hour of need. 


1. Children at Home 


On coming to a new neighborhood it is wise to find 
the general character of the children in the locality. 
Some quarters of a city are celebrated for tough boys; 
others, on the contrary, boast of their well-behaved 
children. The difference lies largely with the schools, 
but surely also with the parents. 

A plan that has been found practicable is for several 
mothers to arrange that on wet afternoons the chil- 

dren of the same grade who are 
Know Your - 
Neighbors friends shall meet alternately at one 
or another of the homes. The mother 
playing hostess for the afternoon helps to amuse them, 
sees that all are happy and notes any undesirable trait 
which may account for quarrels at other times. 

A little child is naturally democratic. He will play 
with a ragged boy as soon as with a pampered rich one. 
If you ask your child his favorite schoolmate he will 
say, ‘Lem. Because he ean lick all the kids—even big 
ones of fourteen. ’’ 

The quiet, well-behaved scholar he despises. He is 
no fun, not a sport. There is little harm even in bully 
worship, so Tommy only associates with the rougher 
element outdoors and on the rarest occasions. Indoor 
play and undue intimacy are dangerous. 

Do not be led by fear to avoid appealing to a bad 
boy’s mother. You may help her greatly in diverting 
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the surplus energy that has made Lem leader of a 
tough crowd into safer and saner channels. 

If Lem’s mother is supposed to be socially your infe- 
rior you may have a difficult task. Approach her abso- 

lutely as an equal. Do not dress for 
sabe ntye the occasion. It is terribly bad form 

Lem’s Mother ; 

ever to make such an occasion the ex- 
cuse for a fashion show. Let there be no snobbish atti- 
tude; only the appeal of one woman and one mother to 
another woman and another mother. Let your manner 
be simple, quiet and kind. 

‘“‘Mrs. Black, will you forgive me for coming to 
you like this? I am sorry I have to bother you. But 
I know I should want you to do the same thing by 
me. 

‘Your Lem is quite friendly with my son, and he 
certainly is a splendid boy; but he has been smoking 
cigarets and teaching my boy to swear. 

‘‘Of course I know you feel horrified as I do. Lem 
will become delicate if he smokes and it seems such a 
dreadful pity for a fine, big boy lke that to do such a 
thing. It leads to drinking too.”’ 

You have praised her boy. You might add—''If 
there is anything you can tell me to help make my son a 
better boy—do not hesitate to do so. Come over and 
talk it over with me. Tell me all about it; we mothers 
must help one another, mustn’t we?’’ 


EXAMPLE 


Jack’s intentions were good, but his companions 
were bad, and all his parents’ warnings failed to 
impress him seriously. 
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‘‘I don’t have to be bad because they are,’’ he would 
argue. And to his mind that settled it. 

Jack’s father had a little garden where some of the 
family’s vegetable supply was raised each year ; among 

other things there was a small potato 
The One Bad patch. Jack helped pick up the pota- 
Potato : ; 5 
toes, and it surprised him to see how 
carefully they were sorted before being stored in the 
cellar. A small bad spot in one was enough to keep it 
from being put with the sound potatoes. 

Jack asked the reason and this led to an effective 
experiment. His mother had her help him pick out five 
perfectly good, sound potatoes. Then they took one 
that was somewhat spoiled and laid it on a low shelf in 
the basement. Close around the spoiled one they put 
the five sound ones, so that they all touched each other. 

‘“Now,’’ Jack’s mother said, ‘‘we’ll see what will 
happen.’’ 

Day by day Jack went and looked at the potatoes, 
but could see no change in them. A week went by, and 
another, and another; and Jack had all but forgotten 
about the experiment Apel one stormy day when he was 
looking for something in the cellar and spied the little 
lay-out. 

One grab and he had one of the outside potatoes in 
his hand—and the next moment had let it drop ina 
squashy heap on the floor. After a second’s hesita- 
tion he carefully felt the others. 

‘‘Mother,’’ he reported upstairs a few minutes later, 

‘‘all those potatoes we put together down there in the 
basement are spoiled—the good ones and all.”’ 

“Yes, I thought they would be,’’ his mother an- 
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swered with a smile. ‘‘You see it doesn’t do for good 
little potatoes to mix with bad little potatoes. They are 
spoiled whether they meant to be or not.”’ 

Jack grinned in reply. But the lesson went straight 
home! 

The requirements for ideal friends for boys are: 
innate manliness, clean-mindedness, a sense of humor 
and asense of honor. In girls a sense of fair play, true 
friendliness, lack of gossip and general refinement are 
demanded. 

A manly boy hates foppishness and would rather 
be the best ‘‘half-back’’ than the handsomest man (2?) 
that ever moved a movie maniac to worry him for his 
autograph. His ideas are clean cut, he does not tell 
smutty stories because his sense of humor has been 
trained to discriminate. Association with truly cul- 
tured people has engendered a sense of honor as well 
as self-respect. 

The ideal girl is fair in work as she is in play. She 
never looks down on the girl less fortunately placed 
than herself; does not criticize her mates’ looks or 
clothes; 1s well poised without being conceited; and 
genuinely kind hearted, as she is well bred, she never 
condescends to gossip. She is lovable, tender, humor- 
ous. A gentlewoman without being excessively lady- 
like. 

Karly training is responsible for much undesirable 
companionship. 
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Lesson 1 
AIM 
To remedy a seven-year-old boy’s dislike for a 
friend of the family. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


This boy has been present at a little social gather- 
ing, and when the guests are all gone away he remarks 
somewhat heatedly—‘‘I just hate that Miss Brown.’’ 

‘“‘But why, dear?’’ (not reproachfully, not as if 
‘‘shocked’’ but casually). 

‘*She fusses a guy,’’ he fumes. ‘‘She says, ‘And 
how old did you say you were last birthday, dear?’ ’’ 

(mimicking the prim, “‘lady-like’’ 

A Lady Whom tones to perfection:—Don’t laugh.) 

Boys Despise “ 3 2 : 

‘* And ‘give Auntie Ethel a nice kiss.’ 
Ugh! Asif I were a baby kid. But I said, ‘My mother 
don’t like us to get kissed on our mouths’ and I got 
away.’’ The sigh of relief suggests an escape from 
wild buffaloes at least. 

‘* Well, poor Miss Brown is not married and has no 
boys of her own; and perhaps she never knew that it 
may make people sick to kiss each other’s lips. I’m 
afraid you were not very polite; but ee you must not 
let anyone outside the family kiss you.’ 

‘“Then, too, she talks and talks, and a guy can’t get 
a word in any way. I told her I was temperance and 
I liked what the Scoutmaster said about it. But gee! 
I guess a lot of old geeks just get drunk and smoke 
awful big cigars just to make her feel mad.’’ 

Do not laugh. Just say, ‘‘ Well, I hope it’s not quite 
so bad as that. It just shows, dear, we must all be 
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careful not to let beautiful things sound silly. That is 
why mother doesn’t want you or Alfreda to talk much 
about sacred subjects outside the family until you are 
older and have learned what is called discrimination. ’’ 

‘*That’s a big word!’’ 

‘‘Tt means avery simple thing. Just to say the right 
thing, which is very often nothing at all, (smile) in the 
right place and at the right time and in the right way. 
Growing old teaches us this great lesson; and life, try- 
ing to understand many people and many different 
kinds of people, teaches it to some of us before we are 
so dreadfully old.”’ 

‘‘T tell you who I do like. That’s Mrs. Smith. I 
wish she were my auntie.’’ ‘‘How’s that, son?’’ ‘‘She 
shook hands as if I were aman. She 
never kisses me or asks me how old I 
am. And she let me tell her all about 
my canoe and how I tamed ‘Duppy’ (a pet coon) and 
how ‘Duppy’ tried to bite ‘Gyp,’ and how many chick- 
ens we have, and about the aquarium; and she says 
she thinks she can get me some rare ferns for the 
garden. Her husband is an architect who makes 
houses and he’s going to let me go up an awful long 
ladder with him; and see drains; and oh! gee! she’s a 
dandy woman. And say ... Don’t you think she 1s 
real pretty ?’’ 

This is an epitome of crude male psychology. 

The reasons given in these cases are that Miss Brown 
persisted in kissing him on the mouth, (this boy is not 
allowed to kiss people’s mouths) and Mrs. Smith didn’t 
ask him how old he was but let him talk to her. 

Say to him, ‘‘Now, my dear, we won’t ever think 


This One 
He Likes 
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again of poor Miss Brown excepting to be very, very 
sorry she doesn’t understand how to talk to little boys. 
Just be polite to her, but try not to talk to her because 
she has never lived very much. She has only talked 
to the ladies in the village. Mrs. Smith has travelled 
and has a good kind husband to take care of her and 
play with her and a nice fat baby to make her happy. 
I guess she has had more fun and more suffering in her 
life than Miss Brown, so that makes her know when 
to talk and when to let little boys talk. Now, son, not 
a word about anybody who calls on mother, to any one 
outside our family. Remember that always. A guest 
is sacred. Like prayers.’’ 

The boy will never gossip if you put it this way; and 
this alone will help him to stand head and shoulders 
morally and mentally above his mates. 

It is a good plan to have your children play in the 
sun parlor or porch while you are sewing or reading 

; in the room. You can form a general 

wchden idea of what goes on, in this way, and 

they will not feel restraint, unless by 

your own actions you have previously forfeited their 

confidence. Your presence should be stimulating. 

‘Mother, do come and play; we are firemen putting 
out a fire and Ben has just rescued Dorothy.’’ 

‘‘That’s great. I wish I could play, but I have to 
finish your dress for Sunday.’’ 

‘“T like pretties! Just the blue I wanted; how did 
you know it?’’ says the child. 

‘‘T heard you say you liked it last time we went to 
town. Don’t kill me with hugs, dearie. I must live 
to finish the dress, little bear.’’ 
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You prove yourself a true companion by telling your 
daughter you bought her what she wanted. She likes 
to be called a ‘‘bear’’ and will probably begin to 
growl and start playing bears with her brothers. Her 
idea of you will be that you are another and bigger 
playmate. She will obey in important things a thou- 
sand times more readily for being your good comrade 
in the little ones. 

Encourage ball playing friends in the home; as a 
rule the vilest type of youth is a fop, not an athlete, 
a sentimentalist—not outwardly rough mannered. Be- 
ware of the youth who perfumes his hair, who reeks 
of taleum powder; he is apt to be a degenerate of the 
most revolting type. 

Your husband can deal with this question better than 
you can. If you suspect anything amiss, have him deal 
with it, without mincing words. 

As some of the children grow up and mother has to 
devote her time to adolescents and collegians, it is often 
necessary to engage a mother’s assistant to help with 
the little ones and also in household affairs. 

In the first place do not choose a woman between 
forty and fifty years of age. Her temper is liable to 
be as uncertain as her health and she 
will in every way be unfit to have the 
care of children. 

Find a healthy, bright young woman, preferably a 
widow, with good teeth, pleasant appearance, soft voice, 
attractive manner and equable temper. 

Her reference, as far as your children are concerned, 
is herself; the rest you will naturally look into without 
advice. 


Choosing 
a Nurse 
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Notice her table manners and deportment. It is 
disconcerting to be told by your son, when he sups his 
soup audibly, ‘‘Don’t call me! Miss White does!’’ 
Nothing could be more humiliating. 

If you find a cheery, kind, fine young woman who 
can tell stories and is refined, well educated, one who 
will not introduce such vulgarisms as ‘‘I done,’’ ‘‘I 
hadn’t went’’ to little tongues, you will be fortunate 
indeed. 

Before she comes let her know her duties plainly. 
It is only fair to her. 

If you want the best work, give her plenty of recre- 
ation; time to walk, think her own thoughts, do her 
own business. Give her a comfortable bedroom with a 
writing table and other conveniences and convince her 
that you have not engaged either a servant or machine 
to do your work, but a substitute for yourself. 

If you can add a few flowers and books, you will 
make her room a sweet resting-place which she will 
appreciate. 

As a true home maker every one who comes into 
your life must be the better for your influence. If 
you want your children to be loved by the assistant, 
see first that she is comfortable and happy. The chil- 
dren will soon creep into her heart and you may find a 
mother’s assistant who will become a valuable family 
friend. 

To prevent a girl of sixteen roaming the streets with 
danger to her reputation one must plan a careful pro- 
gram. Observe the procedure outlined in this incident. 
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EXAMPLE * 

A sweet, but somewhat old-fashioned, woman called 
on Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. Taylor had five daughters hap- 
pily married, was much travelled and 
possessed a heart of gold. She waited 
for Miss Young to speak. ‘‘I am wor- 
ried about Lucia,’’ said her visitor at last. ‘‘She is 
just running wild. She is a fine tennis player and her 
healthy fun is a great attraction to boys. She wull 
lounge around the postoffice and she will lounge in the 
ice-cream parlor. I love that girl and if anything 
happens to her it will hurt me terribly. She is begin- 
ning to make people talk.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor smiled. ‘‘That’s the worst of a small 
place,’’ she said. ‘* People have nothing to do and less 
to think about. I told Miss Fox the other day that if 
~ I wished to do so I’d go to church in my garden hat. 
‘But what would people say,’ she said. Of course in 
two days Granville told me that he’d heard I had been 
to church in gardening gloves! You see they never 
get it absolutely straight. 

“Well, now, [’ll tell you this. If Lucia were not a 
fine girl really, fine enough to excite jealousy, she 
would never be talked about. 

‘‘Don’t worry, dear Miss Young. Try this plan. 
Have a boy and girl club in the village with a good 
dancing floor and plenty of lively attractive women 
who, like yourself, are truly friends of girls, to chap- 
eron and prevent innocent joy being debauched into 
vulgarity. 

‘“Don’t thrust this girl into the society of her own 
sex. The doctor and psychologist know the dreadful 


On the Sireets 
Too Often 
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evil of adolescent and young women friendships, where 
an ardent temperament diverted from its natural 
sources of expression is debased to loathsome purposes 
at many girls’ clubs, other places of assemblage where 
girls meet, gossip, and are left in ‘safety’ (2) to 
become unduly intimate. 

‘Have a chummy talk with the girl; tell her it’s 
horribly vulgar to allow a bevy of youths to hang 
around her. That it isn’t the best possible way to 
secure a good, attractive husband. Be sure you don’t 
say ‘good’ only or she will have a vision of an igno- 
rant sissy. Say, ‘I am a woman of the world, girlie, 
and I know.’ This sounds much more exciting, more 
appealing than to say, ‘I don’t approve of such things,’ 
in a prim voice, as if one were a spinster of sixty 
summers. ”’ 

This advice is sound and would help along a finer 
state of things in many a country village. 

Take away the evil element in boy and girl compan- 
ionships by letting them meet, surrounded and pro- 
tected by good and noble women. 

Segregation seldom succeeds, but leads to duplicity 
or the evils named above. 
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2. Children At School 


Lesson 2 
AIM 


To guide a child in forming companionships on 
entering school. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Suppose the boy is your only child. How then shall 
you deal with this problem of companions found at 
school? Call him to you before he starts to school 
and say: 

‘‘Dear old boy, mother will miss you very much; but 
she will want to hear all about it; what you do and 
what kind of boys you meet; what fun you have and 
what games you play; you know going to school is lots 
Pf rune 7 

Start him out with the idea that he is going to have 
a fine day; he is certain to tell you, as well as he can, 
the events of that first day. 

If he comes home crying, don’t baby him. Say: 

‘‘Why, son, what’s the matter? Come! that’s 

mother’s brave boy. Tell me all 

School Troubles about it.’’ 

‘*A guy (sob) took my cap.’’ 

‘‘Never mind; what did you do to him?’’ 

(Sheepishly) ‘‘Nothin’.’’ 

‘Oh! I guess you did, son. Didn’t you say, ‘J ama 
German and you are an Englishman,’ eh?’’ 

‘‘N’en I said, ‘I’m stronger than you.’ ”’ 
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‘“‘T thought so; and you had a fight.’’ (Don’t laugh; 
it might hurt his feelings.) Just say: ‘‘ Well, sonny, 
you get that cap back, or Father will have to speak to 
Miss Felton, and we don’t want to worry tired Father, 
do we, just at supper time?”’ 


COMMENTS 


By this means one can arrive at the truth by knowing 
the boy’s proclivities and without nagging him, make 
him tell you all and discover incidentally that his 
schoolmates are a rather tough crowd. 

Some mothers will go with him to the playground 
and if any attractive child seems to be friendly with 
him, encourage him, for in this way desirable friend- 
ships are often formed. Children will associate with 
such other children as can contribute most to their 
pleasure. The problem then for the mother is so to 
plan that her child can have a better time with desir- 
able companions than he could have with undesirable 
ones. 


EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Huffman found that her daughter Laura, aged 
nine years, was often on the streets as she went to and 
from school with two ill-mannered little girls and 
wished to find why Laura chose such companions, so 
she said one day: 

‘I saw you walking home with Mabel Day and Jessie 
Jones today. Do you like to be with them?”’ 

‘Yes, mamma, they give me candy and gum. They 
always have pennies to spend.”’ 
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Mrs. Huffman sighed at the very materialistic view 
of the little girl, but resolved to find some way by which 
Bernice Brown and Selina Simcox— 
two little girls she knew and loved— 
could be made to appear more desir- 
able than the gum-bestowing Mabel and Jessie. 

That afternoon she called upon Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Simeox and found out that Bernice and Selina 
could both come to see Laura the next evening at six 
o’clock. 

She told Laura that she thought it would be fun to 
have a dolls’ theater, and have the dolls act out a 
story in Laura’s Reader. She explained that she could 
not ask all of Laura’s girl acquaintances, but that she 
wanted Bernice and Selina to come. She told Laura 
to say nothing to the other girls about it because she 
didn’t want to hurt anyone’s feelings. 

Mrs. Huffman made a stage of a goods box covered 
with a small rug. In a long, narrow baking-pan, so 
that if they fell over or burned down too far no harm 
could be done, she placed a row of little candles for 
footlights. A screen served as curtains and the dolls 
were made to take the desired postures. 

The girls enjoyed the doll theater immensely. After 
they had played long enough, Mrs. Huffman arranged 
a little lunch on a small table. They begged to have 
another doll theater and another was set for the next 
week. Mrs. Huffman talked of the good manners of 
Bernice and Selina and Laura found so much enjoy- 
ment with them that she ceased to walk with the other 
girls because she was forever planning with her new 
companions for the next theater. 


Substituting 
New Friends 
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COMMENTS 


Mrs. Huffman substituted a better time with desir- 
able companions for a good time with less desirable 
ones, thus acting in the only logical manner. She also 
managed to show Laura that friends are not chosen 
for candy-giving, but for endearing qualities. 


LESson 8 
AIM 


To protect an adolescent girl from excessive in- 
timacy with a girl friend. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


If your daughter writes daily to a schoolmate and 
receives unduly gorgeous gifts, call her to you and say: 
‘‘Daughter, I would suggest that you 

A Girl Chum would not be so intimate with Edith. 

Her letters, which you have shown 
me, were very silly; almost as if she were playing at 
being a young man in love. It is foolish to write such 
letters unless one is engaged, even toaman. Toa girl 
it is not only silly but unpleasant. Has she ever kissed 
you or tried to kiss you on the mouth ?’’ 

‘“Yes—she tried to once. I wouldn’t let her. It 
seemed peculiar and she frightened me; she was so 
queer altogether. I like Edith lots, only I hate her 
to hug me and tell me she loves to touch me.’’ 

‘Dearie, poor Edith is ill. She does not know it 
and it is not for you to tell her. But she is il] all the 
same. Now you must promise me never to let her kiss 
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your lips or hug you or be so very silly again; you 
might become ill, also, and the illness, if it became 
chronic, would one day cause you to lose your reason 
and afterwards your life.. Mother once visited a hos- 
pital for the insane and the nurse told her more people 
were insane from this sickness than from any other.’’ 

‘‘But what is it, mother?’’ 

‘It is a disease of the nerves consequent on a bad 
habit not cured in early childhood. I do not myself 
know what doctors call it, but it causes women to 
imagine they are in love with each other and leads to 
sorrow, terrible sin, madness and death.’’ 

‘“How dreadful! Edith looks very delicate and she 
has always black circles beneath her eyes.”’ 

‘‘That’s a sign of the illness. Mother is so glad to 
know this, for she wants her dear daughter to play and 
work until the time comes for some good man to teach 
her to love him enough to leave mother for his home— 
to be his little wife.’’ 

‘‘He must be as good as Daddy, then,’’ laughs the 
girl, applying as ever the criterion by which she meas- 
ures all life. 


EXPLANATION 


This method will check what might be a complete 
wreckage of your girl’s life, by ending a foolish friend- 
ship before evil came of it. 

Doctors and psychologists know the hideous and in- 
sidious evil practiced; an evil as far reaching, although 
less discussed, than the social evil public opinion has at 
last arisen to combat. 

Statistics show that sapphism and onanism are 
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largely practiced, not only in boarding schools, but 
later in ordinary social life. It is high time that the 
practice be frankly attacked along with the problem 
of purity. 

Therefore watch your boys and girls with Argus eyes 
on their release from high or boarding school. 

When college days are with you, the vexed question 
of fraternities and sororities looms large in the form- 
ing of suitable companionships. 

For the fraternity it may be adduced that it stands 
usually for high scholarship and general refinement, 

good family and a clean record, and 

The Fraternity that fraternity houses and kindly 

upper classmen are a more home-like 
nucleus than that provided by the ordinary boarding 
house or dormitory ; that some ideal is striven for and 
that much good influence may accrue from its very ex- 
clusiveness; that undoubtedly a fraternity man has 
a certain prestige even when Alma Mater knows him 
no more. 

The fraternities differ so much that it is impossible 
to discuss them without being invidious. All agree 
in fostering a certain fine loyalty; in teaching a spirit 
of unity, and in coeducational colleges where they 
most flourish, the sorority element stands for the finest, 
most worth-while ideals of the university. 

In a certain Eastern coeducational college, it is pos- 
sible to tell a ‘‘fraternity girl’’ at once by her courtesy, 
charm of manner, refinement of speech and general 
difference to the ‘‘barb,’’ who is usually eccentric or 
a female hoodlum. This university is not rated as of 
the first class and is one to which no gently-nurtured 
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girl is sent unless there is a foregone certainty for 
admission to one of the sororities. 

The home-like atmosphere of a fraternity house has 
only to be felt to be acknowledged. It is a great ad- 
vantage for a boy to find good food, good eare and, 
above all, good comrades of scholarly tastes as well as 
fine athletic standing, giving him welcome and putting 
him wise to the intricate etiquette of campus life, for 
there are a number of pitfalls (apart from hazing) 
deliberately prepared for unfortunate freshies. 

A fine-spirited fraternity stands in college life for 
the things worth while. Its chapter president works 
shoulder to shoulder with the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. 
C. A. The boy or girl is helped spiritually and eth- 
ically, the spirit of brotherhood or sisterhood being 
often most beautifully expressed. 

The exclusiveness makes for a little world that is 
indeed positively pleasure-seeking, but is a veritable 
oasis in a desert of much coarse conversation; and 
in practically every. case more desirable than the 
would-be secret clubs or societies conducted by 
‘“barbs,’’ which in the case of boys are mere wine 
clubs or smoking sprees, and in the case of girls, vulgar 
spreads where gossip reigns supreme. 

The evils of fraternities and sororities are many 
and serious ones. 

(a) They are essentially undemocratic and there- 
fore encourage snobbishness. 

(b) The rushing system is demoralizing, and in the 
case of girls spoils the first year of college life, for 
many a girl with a sensitive disposition is left in the 
cold while her roommate or chum is made the recipient 
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of flowers and attentions galore. Much unconscious 
cruelty is practiced and many a fine young life has 
been needlessly embittered thereby. 

(c) There is a temptation to spend lavishly for fra- 
ternity feasts and fétes. 

(d) In the ease of girls, election may be made for 
personal attractiveness, handsome clothes, riches, 
rather than for family worth or scholarship. 

Let father talk it over with his son; and when the 
last pretty frock lies in the last tray of daughter’s 

college-going trunk and the last Sep- 
The Father’s $ 
Last Word tember evening before she goes away 
draws to its close, you can call her to 
you and discuss the matter lightly. 


Lesson 4 
AIM 


To guide a young woman as to sorority associa- 
tion in college. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘By the way, daughter, there are, as you know, 
three Greek-letter societies at Blank College. You 
may be asked to join or you may not. You must not 
appear anxious to join, as that is the height of bad 
form. The societies are supposed to be secret and on 
Masonic lines. Perhaps after what I tell you, you 
may not feel you wish to join. I leave it to you. You 
want in your college life the things that will help you 
to make those four years happy in the living and con- 
structive in their effects on your future. 
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‘‘T leave it in your hands entirely. I do not want 
to influence you either way; you have to live at Blank; 
you must choose whether you want to 

The Sorority be a sorority girl or not. 

‘“Alpha Omega stands for scholar- 
ship. The little girls are quiet and nice in many ways, 
but I cannot quite imagine my daughter talking all 
the time about Greek prose or discussing the Bacon- 
Shakespearean controversy. Besides, the ‘Alpha’ 
turned down little Bessie Carr last year for no reason, 
and hurt her very cruelly. I don’t think you would 
care to join them. 

‘The Kappa Alpha girls dress a great deal, are 
usually prominent socially and are good scholars also. 
You may like them. 

‘But, dear, to be truly happy in a sorority you must 
try to make it an uplift; you must really feel sisterly 
to all; as if you would love to have them meet mother 
and visit you intimately in your home. If you like 
one or two and folerate the others it is both unwise and 
unfair to them to join the society. 

‘‘Omega Phi stands for a group less socially well 
placed. The girls are usually very dressy and fond 
of the boys. I doubt if you would care for it, as the 
girls are not quite the type we have at home. 

“If you don’t join any society you may feel freer, 
perhaps, to choose your own friends. In a sorority 
your ‘sisters’ may seek to limit your choice outside 
their circle. They may also censure your friendships; 
this you will resent. Also you are so tender hearted 
that should you be chosen and Gracie, your roommate, 
left out, I fear it would sadden your college days. 
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Your life here has been so wide; we have always been 
so liberal, haven’t we? I somehow feel you would 
rather be ee to pick your own pals, as you do here 
with mother.’ 

Joan will reason the matter out before she rae 
any society. If she joins none, she is helping true 
democracy, for every pretty, desirable girl who re- 
fuses is helping out the finer American spirit that 
insists on self-expression irrespective of artificial social 
barriers. 


3. Choosing Mates 


When son and daughter come home from college 
and take their places as grown-up children in your 
home, the young men of the neighborhood will flock to 
your home in the evenings, suitors, many of them, for 
your daughter’s hand. The son also will make vari- 
ous tentative efforts to find the companion who will 
be his guiding star through life. 

Invite the grown-up children of the friends you 
know and love. Ideal marriages are frequently based 

on child friendships and there is a 
OpenHouse great wisdom in knowing intimately 
the parents of the girl you hope will 

one day be as a real daughter. 

Some time, very likely on a summer’s evening, just 
as you shut up the house for the night, a little kimono’d 
figure will steal up to you and whisper the great secret 
(about which you have known for some time) that 
‘George loves me. He is so dear! You will let us be 
happy, won’t you?”’ 
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‘‘Daughter, dearest, George seems a very fine young 
man. I like him. But before your father or I can 
welcome him as a son, father has some questions he 
must ask him. I want to meet his mother, too. She 
is coming to town next week and I have asked her to 
luncheon. Don’t cry, baby. It’s all right—I feel 
that George is a good man; but you know, dear, before 
we give you to him we must be sure he has always 
lived his life as you have, or we can not consent to his 
taking you away. You see that Daddy and I must be 
absolutely sure he is worthy, don’t you, darling?”’ 

You have shown her by your attitude that your 
hesitation is based on love for her—that you must be 

certain of her happiness, health and 
He Must Be 
Questioned future. 

Father will, for his part, ascertain 
his business rating; he will insist on a medical certifi- 
cate from a doctor of his choosing, or one of unques- 
tioned honor and standing in the medical profession. 
He will make inquiries as to the standing of his parents 
both socially and financially. 

If all proves satisfactory, then let daughter be happy 
with her George as soon as she can make—or buy— 
her trousseau. Long engagements are a great strain 
and in every way inadvisable. 

The son will fall in and out of love at least a dozen 
times before he finds his true mate. 

enere You will suffer much fear and anxi- 
Wen Vaver ety at the temporary well beloveds 
on which his fancy rests. 

Be kind and pleasant to them all, but, if you can, 
let him see them in unfavorable lights. 
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EXAMPLE 


‘“Where’s Ellwood ?’’ said Mrs. Rathbun to her hus- 
band as he sat reading. 

‘‘T think he’s out attending a little party at Fannie 
Smith’s,’’ said the somewhat listless father. 

‘“Then he’s gone again with that girl,’’ mused the 
mother. 

‘Do you know,’’ she continued, ‘‘I’m told that that 
sirl works over at Ironton and half the time refuses to 
come home at night? Ellwood’s got to leave her off 
his program if it takes the marshal to do it.’’ 

‘Better not go too fast, wife,’? mumbled the hus- 
band. ‘‘Ellwood’s nobody’s fool, and I dare say he is 
pretty well stuck on the gal.”’ 

At twelve o’clock Ellwood opened the door. His 
mother laid down the work she had in her hands and 
said, ‘“‘Ellwood, sit down a minute.’’ He took the 
vacant chair, as the father was long since safely asleep 
in bed. 

Ellwood did not know exactly what was coming, but 
the iron tone in his mother’s voice took some of the 

native resistance out of him for a mo- 
A Mother 
Who Failed ment and he sat down before he really 
thought of what he was doing. Then 
things broke loose. 

“Will you drop that Cecilia girl and do it right 
now ?’’ spoke the woman, in a nervous, rasping voice. 

Ellwood was pretty thoroughly shocked. He could 
not have said he was surprised at the way his mother 
spoke. It was the theme of her remark that surprised. 

‘Cecilia, drop Cecilia? ‘Well, not as anybody in 
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this world knows on. What’s on? Do you reckon she 
needs a dropping ?’’ 

‘IT mean, Ell, that I want you to quit that girl for 
once and all. She’s the talk of the town. Any boy in 
town or over to Ironton can walk up to her and get her 
company. She’s a hussy and you’ve got to leave her.’”’ 

“Now, see here, ma; you jes’ as well save your 
breath. Ill quit that girl if I want ter. But I’ve no 
idee of quitting, an’ she ain’t no hussy. Some one’s 
alyin’. She’s my gal, and what’s more, if I want to 
marry ’er I can do it. What do you think of that?”’ 

‘‘T think—you’re a disobedient boy and a disgrace 
to your pa and ma. Ell, I say, Ell, you’ve it to do. I 
can’t stand it. I’m ashamed 0’ you. Do you want to 
bring your old mother down to her grave in sorrow 
and tears?’’ 

Ellwood had enough by this time, so he stamped off 
to bed, leaving his mother to fight out her battle as 
best she could. Two weeks later, just after his twenty- 
first birthday, Ellwocd was married to this woman and 
on that same night took the train for Pittsburgh. 

The mother then had her cup full of trouble. She 
began to gather up bits of advice when they were no 
longer of any use from one and another of her friends 
as they gossiped with her over the conduct of her son. 
It is too much to say that she could put these together 
so as to form them into a plan of action. But a cau- 
tious listener could have found material for the fol- 
lowing method of handling Ellwood. 

Invite several of his associates and their girl friends 
in for successive social affairs. Among the number 
introduce two or three young women who are known 
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to outshine Cecilia in manners, dress or appearance. 
Begin this early enough to catch the couple before they 
make any final agreements. Let Ce- 

A Better Method cilia be one of the guests, though not 

on every occasion. Point out enough 
of the good qualities in Cecilia to show that her virtues 
and graces, such as they are, have been fully measured 
and appreciated. Arrange it so that Ellwood associ- 
ates with the finest people you may know as your 
guests, regardless of his response to the method used 
by you. The mother may expect Ellwood to drop the 
girl when he sees some finer woman. 

A clever mother whose Ned had a passing infatua- 
tion for a girl stenographer with the brain of a rabbit 
and the heart of a chicken (no slang), invited her to a 
formal dinner. This so confused the girl that she ate 
her grape fruit with her oyster knife and left her spoon 
in her coffee cup. Result: Ned was completely and 
permanently cured. “ 

When he really finds the lady of his dreams (and 
you, doubtless, have shown him the qualities most ur- 
gently demanded), she will come to you, and you, 
knowing your son’s various characteristics, will make 
the bond of their love stronger for your knowledge. 

There is always a feminine dread of appraisal, when 
a girl faces her mother-in-law-to-be for the first time. 

_ Of course, this is greatly minimized if 

Your Son’s Fiancee she be an old friend, for she has pre- 
viously learned to love you; but even 

so, the dread is there. Women are so cruel in their 
judgments, one of another, that they do not easily or 
quickly discriminate between friends and potential 
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enemies. Remember the factor with which you have 
to contend when Emma comes to spend the afternoon 
with you. She wants you to love her; you want her to 
love you. 


LESSON 5 
AIM 


To cultivate intimacy with your son’s fiancée. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Say: ‘‘I wonder if it is anywhere nearly as nice for 
you to feel that you have two mothers as it is for me 
to feel I have two daughters. 

‘“Dearie, I have hoped for so long that you might 
some day grow to care for our Evan. 

“Yes (laughing), even when you teased him so 
much last summer by talking to that silly James. I 

simply couldn’t think a sensible girl 

Winning Her Over like you would marry a conceited re- 

porter on a country newspaper. But 

I won’t tease. I know it’s mean. . . . You tell me you 

want to know what Evan likes to eat. . . . I’ve taught 

him to eat everything, but he does dearly love baked 

potatoes. His tastes are very simple. But I’d just 
delight to help you any way I can. 

‘“You ean certainly come and see me cook what 
Evan likes (that’s everything, only a lot of it) any 
day. I can’t believe you are going to do a thing but 
cook for dolls! You see, I am growing old or I wouldn’t 
dream of such things.’’ 
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COMMENTS 


You are becoming her companion. You take for 
granted that she loves you; you show her unobtru- 
sively that you love her. You tell her to come freely 
to you anywhere or at any time. That is real intimacy, 
and by this you will smooth away the rough places 
made by cruel tradition where mother and son’s wife 
often suffer. 

Never be shy of showing true affection. This is a 
mistake. Hmotionalism and sentimentality are merely 
the grotesque symbols of a spurious love. Anything 
genuine may be felt and shown. Family love is whole- 
some. If you want the life companions of your chil- 
dren to be bound to you by the tie of real love, never 
neglect showing them hearty welcome, warm affection. 
Do not be afraid to give your genuine feelings adequate 
expression. 


CHAPTER III 


AMUSEMENTS 


How rich and full a world 
Theirs to inhabit is, 

Sweet scent of grass and bloom 
Playmates’ glad symphony. 


—I, Zangwill 


AMUSEMENTS 


That it is absolutely necessary in a well-balanced 
mentality to insure your children of all ages sufficient 
really acceptable and enjoyable recreation, must surely 
appear as a foregone conclusion. 


1, Play 


Education is not only the acquisition of a certain 
number of historical facts or the ability to work out 
a given number of algebraical propositions. It is the 
preparation of the immature entity for the battle of 
life and for this it is absolutely essential to have a 
well poised, healthy personality. This is an impossi- 
bility unless work be well interspersed with congenial 
happy play. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into: 

a. What forms of play constitute the best possible 
physical and mental relaxation? 

b. What will be the probable cost involved ? 

ec. What will be the most attractive play in any 
given instance ? 

Roughly speaking, it is best to encourage outdoor 
recreations for both summer and winter, in preference 
to indoor ones. 

With regard to expense, in many cities golf, tennis, 
croquet, and occasionally bowling (without any 
charges), may be indulged in the public parks. Free 
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playgrounds are also provided for small children, with 

balls, swings, parallel bars and trapeze. A story teller 

frequently attends and tells fairy 

The Cost tales. The department stores also pro- 

vide well equipped play-rooms for 

little children whose mothers are shopping. Private 

clubs are usually for adults. Adolescents are always 

welcome at subscription golf clubs. But it will be seen 

a considerable amount of outdoor amusement can be 
had without cost. 


2. Outdoor Amusements 


Regarding amusements, there are few days in the 
year when it is not possible for some time to be spent 
in outdoor recreation. 

Your boy at seven years of age can be turned loose 
every day after breakfast on his summer vacation. 
Let him do his ‘‘chores’’ before breakfast; it is de- 
moralizing for him to have no tasks during the long 
holiday weeks. 


Lesson 1 
AIM 
To provide proper outdoor recreation for boy of 
eight. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Vacation time, with its hot, stifling air and unlim- 
ited hours with nothing to do, means real peril to the 
boy of eight unless provided with proper recreation. 
Let us assume that he is a vigorous youngster, full of 
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fun and life, and that he is always getting into mischief 
unless he has something really worth-while to do. 

You must not for a moment think that Jack’s entire 
time should be spent in play ; he must have stimulating 

work also; carpentering or doing 
See Wark chores, going down town for mother 
and helping her in various other ways, 

preferably in the cool of the morning. 

And then to the yard on the shady side, where the 
trees and shadows form a protected playground. 
Have here a sand-pile and small spade, shovel and 
rake; a swing under one of the substantial trees, and 
a hand-merry-go-round. Contrive means of intensi- 
fying Jack’s interest in these devices. 

Say, ‘‘Oh, Jack, let’s play grocery. Here’s a bucket 
to measure out things, and here’s a basket. Jean, 
you're supposed to be coming to Jack’s grocery to 
buy some sugar and tomatoes and oranges. Here 
are some paper sacks for your sugar, Jack, and these 
stones are to be tomatoes and those are to be oranges.’’ 

When they become interested, leave them for the 
morning, and you may be assured they will think of 
many things which are new to you. They may gather 
the leaves and form a circus ring and do numerous 
stunts they saw at the circus last summer; they may 
get a heavy board and fashion a device on which to 
form a “‘teeter-board.’’ Only be sure they do not 
play in the hot sun, and that they do not play too 
strenuously. 

Let him play at ball with his little sister. 

‘“Now, Jack, you have been throwing the ball for 
Leta and she catches it with her two hands.”’ 
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‘I want you to try, Leta, to catch with your right 
hand only—the way Jack does; then, Jack, I want you 
to throw over-head, the way the English athlete does.’’ 

‘Leta, suppose you try to catch that high ball by 
jumping for it. That’s fine.’’ Encourage Jack and 
Jack will likely laugh and say, ‘‘Girls can’t throw.’’ 
‘“Now, both of you catch it. Throw underhand.’’ 
(See ancient Greek statue of the disc-thrower.) 

Jack should take a brief siesta in the early part of 
the afternoon. 

In the evening it is desirable for father to play 
baseball with the boy—being careful not to outshine 
him to such an extent that he will lose interest. 

At all times encourage the right sort of companions 
to come to your home and join in Jack’s sports. The 
boys may make a cave, and spend weeks digging it out 
in the back-yard. Do not, for the sake of the yard, 
dishearten the boys. They should be encouraged in 
everything; never let the thought intrude on them 
that they are in the way when in the house. It is best 
to sacrifice the yard, the hardwood floors, and the fur- 
niture rather than make your boy feel he is a positive 
nuisance. 


COMMENTS 


If the movements are practiced sufficiently to be- 
come habitual, not only will grace of movement and 
quickness of eye eventually résult, but when the chil- 
dren later learn to play tennis, they will play well. 

It is best for little girls to wear knickerbockers. 
They are perfectly free, then, to run or jump or climb 
‘trees as their brothers do. They will be like a little 
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Dutchman in a picture and will be absolutely free in 
their movements. 

The children must learn to swim. 

To foster a love of swimming in a seven-year-old it 
is better for mother to enter the water alone at first. 

“‘Now, children, mother does not want you to come 
into the water yet. Just watch her have a little fun by 

herself. See, I am going to swim to 

Swimming that post in the lake. You watch me.’’ 

This saves terrifying them from 

dumping them into the water. You have aroused im- 

mense curiosity and a desire to do as mother does. If 

the water be cold, do not shiver and fuss. An imma- 

ture child mimicking a delicate grown-up is truly 
repulsive. 

Be brave about small things if you want little mer- 
men and maids for children. 

Twenty minutes is a long enough time for a swim or 
swimming lesson. Do not let your children bob up and 
down in the shallow water like a party of silly, nervous 
old maids. <A quick brisk dive, a swimming lesson, a 
swift run back to the dressing room, a brisk rub down 
with a very coarse towel; when dressed, a run on the 
sand to dry the hair, followed by a glass of milk and 
a biscuit, or piece of chocolate, will be both invigor- 
ating and healthful. 
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LESSON 2 
AIM 


To teach a child of seven to swim. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Teach the stroke as the children lie on the floor or 
bed before you take them into the water. Let it be 
thoroughly familiar to them. ‘‘One, 

HowtoBegin two, three,’’ arms and legs working 

rhythmically together. When you are 
in the water, say: 

“Now, Sam, I’ll put my hand under your chest. 
Strike out—one, two, three, that’s right; don’t hurry. 
A good swimmer never hurries. Now I’ll take my 
hand away. The water will hold you up. Sadie, I’ll 
do the same for you. No, one leg on the ground—for 
shame! Don’t put your legs down the moment I leave 
hold of you. The water will hold you.’’ 

Make them self-reliant. Every one must learn to 
swim. It is a vital necessity for every one contem- 
plating travel and the ordinary events of life. 

If you do not swim and cannot take time to learn, 
let Sadie join the Camp Fire girls when she is old 
enough. They have regular instructors in the art. 
Life saving, too, is a necessary part of sport, and is 
best taught by an expert. 

Outdoor pleasures are limited and curtailed until 
swimming is mastered. Your children must learn to 
dive, also, and to swim in clothing. The earlier they 
learn it, the easier it will be for them. 

Outdoor dancing is delightful; also pageant work, or 
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an amateur presentment of scenes from ‘‘Tempest,’’ 
‘“‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ or ‘‘ As You Like 
It,’’ provided you or your friends have large enough 
yards. 

The adolescent his a host of summer pleasures to fill 
the vacation days. But in the long play time see that 
two hours daily are given, if not to actual study, then 
to some form of intellectual occupation. 

‘““My son, you liked that Essay we read on ‘Roast 
Pork.’ I’ve just found a life of Charles Lamb by 
EK. V. Lucas that is very fascinating. 
Don’t keep it too long, as I want to 
read it myself; but if you care to take 
it after luncheon (when I go to sleep), why, there 
it is:”’ 

He fell in love with ‘‘Elia.’? You follow it up with 
a suggested volume, adding much to his general cul- 
tural outlook. 

Daughter can do a little reading along the line of 
musical history. She will also, of course, keep up her 
planistic work. 

Camping out is a charming way in which to spend a 
vacation for boy or girl. 

Several camps are conducted yearly by religious 
societies and schools for both boys and girls. The 

following example shows the kind of 
Camping Out Plays devised in a girls’ camp of the 
best description. 

‘Tell me all about it,’’ said Mrs. Oldham, as she 
admired the healthy color of her fourteen-year-old 
Lena’s face. ‘‘You say you had the ‘time of your life’ 
camping out there at Bald Rock. What did you do?”’ 


Intellectual 
- Recreation 
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‘““Do? We did everything that’s nice and nothing 
that’s poky,’’ said Lena. 

‘We got up before sunrise and took a run. It was 
fun to feel the air whiz past and get your lungs full 
of it. 

‘‘From Bald Rock we often watched the sunrise 
coming and ran down to breakfast hungry as wolves 
for fresh fruit and bacon and eggs. 

“After breakfast we played tennis, rowed on the 
river and fished or swam. After luneh most of the 
girls took a nap. Those who did not nap, read or 
sewed. About three o’clock we went on a hike begin- 
ning by walking a mile and back from camp and going 
a little farther each day. 

‘After supper we danced folk dances or played 
some rollicking games until nine o’clock bed-time. 

‘‘One day we had a contest hike. Miss Allensworth, 
our leader, you know, divided the dozen of us up into 
three groups, four in a group, and said, ‘See that high 
bluff over there in the west? It is about three miles 
from here. On top of it are some wild roses. I want 
one group of you to get me some of those.’ 

‘“‘She pointed in the opposite direction and said, 
‘The finest fir cones I ever saw are under a great fir 
tree over there near a bend in the river.’ Another 
group were detailed to fetch fir cones. 

‘“‘The last group took the well-marked road to Par- 
kerville, nearly four miles away, to buy bread for 
supper. The group arriving in camp first were to be 
queens the next day. 

“‘The groups cast lots to see which would go where, 
and it fell to Lottie, Ora, Inez and me to climb the 
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bluff. What fun we had! We waded a shallow brook, 
climbed fences and scrambled over boulders. We 
found the flowers, but came home last. It was as much 
fun to be a slave as a queen in our crowd. O, we had 
such royal good times!’’ 


COMMENTS 


The wholesomeness of life in the open can never be 
duplicated in the city. This makes an ideal vacation 
for an adolescent girl if congenial companions and a 
trustworthy leader can be found. 

Boys alone and girls alone, as these camps are, they 
sometimes prove to be too institutional to be altogether 
recreational. Bells ringing and routine followed is 
apt to be boring after a short time. 

In the case of girls, the strange environment is dan- 
gerous, for how can you tell that her companions are 
such as you would choose for your girl, or that she will 
be really even happy? 

The ideal plan is for mother to ask a group of con- 
genial folk to join her brood and go to some attractive, 

woodsy place where the simple life 

TheChaperon can be lived and a fund of health and 

good spirits laid by for winter use. 
Choose a large, lively crowd and play together all sum- 
mer; if any one has to be alone, let it be father and 
mother, to whom a quiet, second honeymoon may 
bring a winter without sign of nervous breakdown. 

A fine married aunt or intimate of mother’s, pos- 
sessed of a wealth of inexhaustible fun and good 
humor, makes an ideal chaperon—the kind that is a 
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welcome addition and not a dreaded nuisance in all 
the fun and frolic. Such women exist. 

Boy Scouting, apart from its militarism, is a fine 
thing for boys. It encourages chivalry and makes for 
real, high ideals which the boys actually live. 

But its militarism, instead of being conducive to 
social ideals, is, naturally, diametrically opposed 
thereto; therefore the boy being 
trained to ideal citizenship must, of 
necessity, eschew soldiery as_ ulti- 
mately leading to death. 

Archery is good sport for boy or girl, being excel- 
lent for the development of accurate aim and adding 
grace and agility to a girl’s figure. 

Tennis is an excellent game, despite its tendency to 
increase the girth of a girl’s ankles if indulged in too 
strenuously. If the daughter be inclined to over-slen- 
derness, it is of less value, as it is a known reducer of 
adipose tissue. 

Basketball in moderation is good for boys or girls, 
especially if played outdoors in summer. Let your girl 
play it; only see that if she is tired after playing she 
rests and slowly sips a glass of milk (not iced). 

Iced food is bad for every one, and ruins more di- 
gestions than will ever be realized, save by medical 
men, who seem in this matter powerless to check appe- 
tite by reason. 


Archery, Tennis, 
Basketball 


Winter amusements include skip- 
ping for girls, which is eminently 
desirable, as it cultivates splendid 
health and a graceful carriage. It is usually very 
popular with little girls. Roller skating is apt to 


Winter 
Amusements 
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degenerate into rough play and girls and boys should 
only be allowed to indulge in it in quiet streets. Ina 
crowd it is a menace to pedestrians. 

Coasting, if you live in a cold zone, is fine sport for 
children. Let the daughter indulge as well as the son. 
Let her be hardy, brave and vigorous. She can be as 
true a gentlewoman in after years without becoming 
that artificial and unpleasant product sometimes called 
a lady-like person. 

Winter brings to the boy the joys of football. Of 
course it is dangerous, but you do not wish him to 
become a weakened sissy. Let his father see that he 
belongs to the sanest team in your locality; needless 
smashing up is foolish. 


3. Indoor Amusements 


Quiet amusements are many, but the objectionable 
feature of them lies in the fact that they usually re- 
quire staying in doors. Also they are sometimes asso- 
ciated with gambling, as cards and pool. 

Some little boys who are allowed to play outdoors 
in their mothers’ yards, develop the naughty habit of 

running away. It may be sheer spirit 

Running Away Of adventure and it may be that neigh- 

bors feed a child kept short of food 
all the time at his own home. It is a dangerous and 
annoying habit, and must be resolutely checked; not 
by scolding or nagging, but preferably in the following 
manner. Say: 

‘Austin, where have you been? Mother had ar- 
ranged a lovely surprise for her little boy, but now 
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poor Austin cannot have it. You see, mother could 
not find him when she called him to her.”’ 

You must (on finding Austin has disappeared) make 
something for which he greatly wishes; a toy, or a 
cake, no matter what. Tell him of it as a surprise. 
Do not tell him what it was nor ever let him have it. 
He must learn by cause and effect. Cause: he ran 
away. Effect: he forfeited the surprise. This is a 
very effective way of stopping a trying and some- 
times highly dangerous practice. But do not bid him 
good-bye in a lachrymose fashion each Saturday as 
if going to his funeral. 

Boys and girls will both be the better for learning 
to fence. It is splendid exercise. 

Boxing and wrestling are worthy sports for any 
boy. Encourage all manly plays. Big muscles rarely 
fail to diminish vicious propensities. 

How many parents realize that it is the contrast of 
outside brightness with home repressions that causes 
so much misunderstanding. Narrow-mindedness and 
soul-sickening restrictions on the part of mother (who 
never gives her lad ‘‘his head’’), are the chief factors 
in the production of cigaret smoking, drinking and 
worse vices. Make home the liveliest place, and this 
will insure fewer social tragedies. 
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LESSON 3 
AIM 


To show why cards are undesirable. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘No, my son, I don’t play cards. Do I think cards 
wicked? Why, certainly not. But each day has so 
few hours in it for all we want to 
Cards do, and I have neither time nor in- 
clination to learn a new game that 
keeps me indoors when I would rather go out. Then, 
if I become a good player, I may some day be asked 
to play at a party where people are playing for money. 
Father earns our money; mother couldn’t accept it if 
gained in any other way. To do so would certainly be 
wrong, so it is best never to learn. One can then say 
truly, I am not interested in cards, if one is asked to 
play. Do you see, son?’’ 

‘*T see the way you put it, and it sounds O. K., but 
gee! Didn’t Aunt Mary lecture!’’ 

‘‘Your poor Aunt Mary never had a Daddy to take 
care of her or a son to love. She is a lonely old 
lady who does not like books or love, or even life very 
much, I fear.’’ 


COMMENTS 


Your point is won by appealing to reason instead of 
preaching at the boy, showing him that cards are 
wicked only in so far as they are associated by custom 
with gambling; also that they are a fruitful source of 
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wasted time that could be more healthfully and 
profitably spent. 

A wonderful mother in a certain country town saved 
enough money to buy a billiard table. Her popular 

home fairly drove the saloon out of 
Billiards business, besides being the means of 
keeping her own five boys at home 

nights until they left one by one to be married. 

This mother kept open house, giving cheery but in- 
expensive little eatables every time a boy came in. 
Really hospitable, she understood to perfection the 
art of making strangers welcome. 

She reaped her reward for much self-sacrifice and 
much anxious thought by bringing her boys to man- 
hood with stainless honor, each adoring her like a 
young lover. 

Photography and sketching are good fun, winter 
and summer. Encourage views of places rather than 
ghastly groups of family freaks of whom your grand- 
children will exclaim: ‘‘Well—they may have been 
nice—but—!”’ 

Theater-going is a much discussed question. There 
can be no objection in taking a little boy or girl of 

ten years to see any of the old light 

The Theater operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, a per- 

formance of ‘‘As You Like It,’ 

‘Peter Pan,’’ or ‘‘The Blue Bird.’’ A matinee is 

preferable to an evening performance and two visits 

to the theater in a winter are quite enough excitement 
for any little one. 

Take the children to tea at a tea-room after the 
show, but not to an over-heated department store or 
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cheap eating place. Give them a light festal tea of 
delicate sandwiches, dainty cakes and hot chocolate. 
This will be good for their stomachs and make the 
occasion a real treat, bright, educative, cultural and 
refined. 

Boys and girls of fifteen can stand four theater trips 
in a winter, two before and two after the holidays. 

Shakespearean plays, the plays of Barrie, genre 
comedies such as ‘‘Peg 0’ My Heart,’ ‘‘Bunty Pulls 
the Strings’’; the grand operas of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ or 
‘“Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ or ‘‘Konigs- 
kinder’’—all these would be appreciated at any age. 

Problem plays are rarely artistic. ‘‘Damaged 
Goods,’’ boomed by bishops and the more banal press, 
was really only pornographic in its appeal. When 
a problem play is tolerably artistic, as in the fine, 
realistic work of Sudermann, Pinero, Galsworthy, it 
is beyond the grasp of adolescents and is best unseen 
until the twenty-first year is past. 

Concerts are apt to be over-long for ‘‘seven to seven- 
teen’’ to really enjoy them, unless the children are 
exceptionally musical. A short song recital by a great 
singer may appeal. 

Heated halls are bad for growing children. It is 
better to wait for college days before taking boys or 
girls regularly to even the finest concerts. 

The craze for moving pictures has to be reckoned 

with. If the pictures are well put on, 

Moving Pictures do not flicker unduly (which is ex- 

ceedingly bad for the eyesight), and 
are wholesome, amusing and clean in subject, a visit 
once a month may be permitted. But the atmosphere 
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of moving picture houses is usually atrocious, with 
little or no ventilation ; they are, therefore, hotbeds of 
zymotic diseases and la grippe. 


EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Darst and Mrs. Bowling were talking about 
taking their respective sons, Joe and Chriss, aged 
seven and eight years, to the moving pictures. 

“‘Joe’s eyes trouble him,’’ said Mrs. Darst, ‘‘and 
the doctor says it’s the movies. Doc says it’s hard on 
the eyes to watch the pictures.”’ 

‘Sure it is,’’ said Mrs. Bowling, ‘‘and the air in the 
Apollo (theater) is always so foul. Our doctor told 
me if Chriss was to get strong fast after the fever he 
had, he’d have to live out of doors. We must quit 
going to the movies so much.’’ | 

Joe and Chriss stopped wrestling long enough to 
hear this front-porch chat of their mothers. 

They darted round to the back of the house, where 
they first pouted, then pondered, then planned con- 
cerning this ‘‘unfair’’ decision their mothers had 
reached. 

The next morning the team of Mr. Darnell, the vil- 
lage transfer man, was missing. So were Joe and 
Chriss. Mr. Darnell stated that he had often allowed 
these boys to ride his horses as he led them to water. 

Before night the boys were found on the horses in a 
village twelve miles away by the police, who had been 
looking for them. 

When they had returned and Joe was in bed Mrs. 
Darst, heart-broken and wretched, inquired of him, 
‘“Why did you do it, Joe?”’ 
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‘“We saw some fellers take some horses in the movies 
and they had a bully time, so we thought we’d do like 
them,’’ was his illuminating statement. 


COMMENTS 


This only shows that unless parents are most careful 
to see that the pictures are unobjectionable, much harm 
may accrue from indiscriminate movie mania. In ad- 
dition the perpetual craving for theatrical excitement 
is demoralizing to children of any age. Home is the 
very best place, and no effort should be spared to 
make it appear so. 

Substitute some outdoor pleasure, fishing or ie 
tography, and the charm of the films will perhaps be 
superseded. If this is impossible, let it be understood 
that no one goes to a moving picture theater more than 
once a month. 

Picture galleries and museums are very attractive 
to children, provided you do not insist on their seeing 
too much in too short atime. This produces the mental 
indigestion from which the ‘‘Cook conducted”’’ little 
school-ma’am suffered who informed you the Uffizi 
gallery was in Rome! 

Let your boy spend his whole time in front of the 
stuffed lions if he desires it. Do not try to improve 
his mind, when you see his attention turned to thoughts 
of dinner. Many a child is bored to actual tears by 
would-be illuminating caretakers. 

Too many parties are very bad for children. The 
evening entertainment is detrimental to their health 
and the perpetual gaiety makes them blasé and dis- 
agreeable. Encourage a party at home rather than 
one at the house of an acquaintance. 
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‘“‘Father has had to spend a great deal of money 
lately in his business and mother can not afford to let 
you go to Flossy’s party if you have 
Parties one at home. Which will you choose ?’’ 
Dale votes for a home party; Jessie 

wants to go out. 

“If we have a party it shall be on Jessie’s birthday. 
How will that do, Jessie?’’ 

Jessie will now give in, as it will make her birthday 
more important. Give her an especial treat, strive 
always to show that home affords more real pleasure 
than any other place. You will then keep it as a eri- 
terion in amusements as it has been in all our other 
lessons. | | 

Some parents who object to dancing allow the old 
kissing games. These must be prohibited. They are 
dangerous to adolescents, inflaming their budding 
passions. Promiscuous kissing is not only dis- 
gusting but unhealthy, and untold sorrow has come 
this way. 

Have some Virginia Reels, the dear old Scottish 
dances and Irish jigs. All these dances are lively, his- 
toric, full of real rhythmic charm and they will appeal 
to young people. Have a professional story teller if 
you invite many really small children. 

A prettily planned supper is a greater treat to ado- 
lescents than the ordinary refreshments which consist 

(as they usually do) of ice cream and 

Party Plans = cake; these are very bad for small (or 
middle sized) stomachs. If the birth- 

day party occurs in winter, as we are now supposing, 
decorate the table in red and white. Poinsettiags and 
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white azaleas are lovely; with streamers of white and 
scarlet ribbon and feathery gypsophila falling over the 
table. 

If you can so arrange it, little tables are far prettier 
than any other place. You will then keep it as much 
of a criterion in amusements as it has been in all our 
other lessons. 


Cold boned turkey, chestnut dressing 
Individual cranberry jellies 


Strawberry jelly Almond cookies 
Fruit salad Birthday cake 

Rosy apples Crystallized cherries 
Lemonade Raspberry cream 
Vanilla cream Hot chocolate 

Rose cookies Hot malted milk 


Have plenty of bon-bons. This keeps the boys and 
girls from rushing back to play the moment they have 
filled themselves with good things. 

There is a tendency in all children, the very young 
and those in the years of adolescence, to wish to roam 
the streets after dark. It is deplorable and unsafe 
from every point of view. The most careful people 
naturally shun a girl allowed to practice it, as the 
ensuing example aptly illustrates. 

Chloe Parsons, aged sixteen, came home from high 
school. Her mother saw at once there was something 

amiss. 
Out at Night ‘“What’s the matter, Chloe?’’ asked 
her mother. 

‘‘Everything,’’ pouted Chloe. Mrs. Parsons waited 
for her to continue. ‘‘The teachers are cross and the 
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girls don’t treat me right. I guess I don’t want to go 
to school any more.’’ 

On inquiry, Mrs. Parsons found that enough hints 
had been dropped by the girls to enlighten Chloe as 
to the cause of their displeasure—some one had spite- 
fully remarked, 

‘Chloe Parsons is on the streets a good deal these 
days.’’ 

Gossiping tongues rolled this over until it was woe- 
fully exaggerated and finally came between Chloe and 
some of her dearest friends. 

Mrs. Parsons found a simple remedy. She spent 
her evenings with Chloe thereafter, helping her with 
her lessons and sending her early to bed. Her school 
work improved and the girls took her back into their 
friendship. 

The adolescent child is passing through a physical, 
mental and moral upheaval. Physically, a child of this 
age needs a long night’s rest. The mother who is far- 
seeing deprives her child of the so-called pleasure of 
late entertainments in order that she may have the 
greater pleasure of perfect health. 

During this super-impressionable age children often 
ostracize some one of their number, merely following 
the example of a leader. Such ostracism is cruel and 
even in a case where a girl acts foolishly is unnecessary 
unkindness. The fact of being alone tends to increase 
a girl’s defiant attitude by piquing her pride. 
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Lesson 4 
AIM 


To keep a boy of eighteen at home at night. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


If Owen stays out unduly late one night, sit up for 
him. Do not cry; do not speak fretfully. Do not whine 
or nag or preach. Never let him see the wires you pull. 
When he returns you may say, 

“‘Owen, it is late, dear. I am rather tired waiting 
up for you. Hurry to bed now. I thought you would 
be unhappy if you missed mother’s kiss.”’ 

Follow this plan the first night he disappoints you 
by alate return. If another comes soon, provide some 
enjoyable comfort for him, increasing on other occa- 
sions the magnitude of your service until he ceases 
these late returns and comes to respect your wishes. 

Never say, ‘“ Where have you been?’’ That is asking 
him to lie, for all men are nervous and irritable when 
they have been acting foolishly. 

Your being tired will make him feel very remorseful ; 
but he will only mutter: ‘‘Sorry, mother. Didn’t think 
it was so late. Earlier next time.”’ 

Answer cheerily, ‘‘That’s all right, son. Come to 
bed now.’’ 

Treat him as if nothing had happened. If it has 
happened—that boy will hide his face in the pillow 
and sob his resolution to please you in the future. 

. . . Butit will be after you have shut the door. 

There is one remedy and only one for these troubles. 
Make home more attractive than any other place. Your 
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girl is a good pianist. Have a really good piano in the 

living room. Do not become nervous and irritable if 

she and her friends regale you with 

Penmene: ee. rag-time and the latest insipidity for 

four solid hours. If they dance— 

any kind of a dance at home is better than the best 
which the public dance hall can afford. 

Give them hot chocolate before they leave or a cup 
of clear soup. This is a feature culled from European 
social custom, and is very attractive to the younger set. 

If you can afford it, buy a pool table. There isa half 
size that will fit an ordinary dining table. It will be 
a magnet for every youth in the place. By its aid you 
can humanize many a wayward boy. Give the boys 
“‘eats’’ before they go home. If at first they use ex- 
pressions that offend you, do not rebuke them. You 
are fighting the saloon. 

Dancing is a good amusement for winter days. There 
are many delightful dances both Spanish and old Eng- 
lish that are quite charming when performed by little 
children. Traditional themselves, they are danced to 
lovely old folk melodies, also traditional. 


CHAPTER IV 


SYMPATHY AND ALTRUISM 


‘‘Tout comprendre, ¢’est tout pardonner.’’ 
—French Proverb 
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SYMPATHY AND ALTRUISM 


A sympathetic person, even that unlovely substitute, 
a good mixer, has the world at his feet. Sympathy is 
a quality requiring cultivation in a young child, not 
being by any means one of the earliest to develop, as 
it implies understanding. ‘‘To understand all is to 
forgive all,’’ says a wise French proverb. To under- 
stand how the other fellow feels is to sympathize. 

Association with others is necessary for an adequate 
understanding of their feelings and desires. Sympathy 
is frequently supposed to denote 
genial pity for a person who suffers; 
this, however, is a narrow conception 
of a virtue which is ascribed to an individual who is 
as quick to rejoice with others, as he is swift to share 
their sorrows. Sympathy is a necessary quality in a 
child if he is ever to realize another’s viewpoint and so 
discover what kinds of conduct are most generally 
pleasing. It is quite possible for a child to grow up 
in a large family, mingle with many companions and 
yet be unsympathetic with his fellows, should he be 
so unlucky as to inhabit a loveless home. 

This chapter, then, will indicate methods whereby a 
child’s experience may be enriched by that expression 
of mutual interest and love in every intimate affair 
of daily life, which we call sympathy. 

A most valuable reaction is possible between a child 
and the others whom he daily meets. If he becomes 
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sympathetic he adds that much to the sum total of 
human happiness; if he devotes his effort to the service 
of others, his own nature will ripen in the process and 
a fine character will ultimately be built up. 

Your child brings with him into the world inherited 
traits of protective selfishness. This characteristic in 
primitive man provided for the survival of those best 
adapted to perpetuate the race. 

Your child, deprived of instinctive self-interest, 
could not, at this day live for the space of one hour. 
The march of progress, intellectual and moral, the 
civic obligation necessary to life as expressed in civ- 
ilized countries, where a ripened understanding of the 
best has directed his impulse so that the individual ean 
continue to live, enable him, at the same time, to work 
with and for his fellows in a spirit of loyal love. 

It is the solemn obligation of parents to lead their © 
children from the bleak, selfish attitude of the untaught 

natural child, to an attitude of inter- 

wee est and love for his fellow man. The 

primitive instinct being restricted and 

room thereby made for the development of those social, 

protective instincts, which we call unselfishness, polite- 
ness, courtesy. and brotherly love. 

Your training in sympathy must be almost wholly 
positive in character. Do not try to suppress selfish- 
ness; let the selfish impulses be curbed by gradual 
elimination, through building a tender and kindly 
nature, giving abundant exercise in doing those acts 
which belong to a sympathetic person. 

Do not attempt to teach altruism, kindness and gen- 
erosity by talks on these themes when concrete acts 
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are not the main point of interest. All discussion of 
these subjects, to be reasonably profitable, must grow 
out of a concrete instance. 


1. Sympathy with Those Who Suffer 


Injuries afford splendid opportunities for setting 
worthy examples of true sympathy. It is most impor- 
tant that children should learn to say, ‘‘I am sorry,’’ 
if they break each other’s toys, or commit some social 
blunder. Omission of these little words indicates an 
unsympathetic attitude, also much carelessness along 
the lines of social training on the part of the mother. 


EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Swain wished to teach her little girls, Miriam, 
aged six, and Eva, aged four, to show sympathy and 
courtesy to those whom they had in- 
EE lel bak jured or in any way inconvenienced. 
Tn order to drill them in this she made 

a little game of it. 

‘‘Let us have a little game, children,’’ said Mrs. 
Swain. ‘‘Eva, you sit here in this chair and hold your 
doll. Now Miriam, you take a chair and place it near 
hers. Let the chair hit against the one on which Eva 
is sitting and when the chairs strike together, say: ‘‘I 
beg your pardon. I am sorry.’’ When she says that, 
Eva must smile and reply, ‘‘I didn’t mind.”’ 

When they had finished this constructive play, Mrs. 
Swain told them to exchange places and play it over 
again. The next day she varied the game by having 
one of the girls seated and then asking the other one 
to stumble against her, when the same words were 
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used as before. The game was changed somewhat 
every day, but the same expressions were used so that 
the children learned to understand the use of the 
phrases they were employing. 

One day Mrs. Swain went to call upon her friend, 
Mrs. Nicholson, whose little daughter Lola showed 
Miriam her doll. Accidentally Miriam dropped the 
doll and broke its head. She immediately said, ‘‘I am 
sorry,’’ and Lola tearfully tried to go on playing. 

When they returned home Mrs. Swain took Miriam 
to a store and had her select a doll head as nearly as 
possible like the broken one. On the following day 
Miriam was happy to give this new head to Lola to 
replace the one her carelessness had destroyed. 

Mrs. Swain begged Mrs. Nicholson to allow Lola to 
accept the gift for the sake of Miriam’s training. 

Children should be taught to say, ‘‘I am sorry”? 
when they have inconvenienced any one. The words 
themselves stimulate a proper feeling. Children should 
be taught that mere words are insufficient when they 
have caused some one to suffer; that definite action— 
restoration of articles broken—must follow, or the 
courtesy is an empty phrase. 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To teach a child of eight years sympathy for an 
injured person. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


When the boy suffers from a severe fall down the 
back stairs, gather him into your arms. Do not ery 
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with him. Kiss him and say: ‘‘ Mother is so sorry, love, 
but we must not cry. Here’s the peroxide to clean 
the cut so none of those naughty microbes father 
showed us under the microscope will hurt you. There! 
Now for the ‘Nu Skin.’ What a fine thing it is for 
us that we live now, isn’t it? Think of the brave 
knights of old who bore their dreadful wounds so 
bravely with no nurses to help them with medicines. 
They never cried at all. That’s right. There’s a brave 
little knight trying to smile.’’ You could tell the story 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s death at Zutphen as an example 
in sympathy. 


COMMENTS 


This does not minimize the boy’s suffering by re- 
fraining from excessive emotion. You have frankly 
recognized his injury, and at the same time supplied 
genuine relief. Both these acts evince true sympathy. 


Lesson 2 
AIM 


To arouse sympathy for a blind man—child of 
nine. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


You and your child approach a blind man on your 
walk. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be fine to help this poor man? 
I’m going to give him a quarter. He looks so cold and 
hungry.’’ 

Daughter (grumblingly): ‘‘But I have only one 
nickel left, mother. ’’ 
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Mother: ‘‘Yes, you have spent all the rest on your- 
self. How tired the poor man looks! Here goes my 
gift?” 

Daughter: ‘‘ Well, here goes mine! I’ll give it to 
him because it must be so dreadful never to see any- 
thing at all.”’ 


COMMENTS 


The little girl reflected. Realizing the other fellow’s 
deprivation, she understood the need of help. Do not 
give her another nickel. True sympathy, like real 
charity, is giving away something for which we have 
actual use, not a dumping of spiritual garbage. 

True sympathy is very near to love. If your child 
realizes that love is the motive power of the home, he 
will learn to be quiet when some one is sick, because 
to make a noise would hurt the invalid. 


Lesson 8 
AIM 


To teach a child of twelve years to be less noisy 
when there is illness in the home. 


DEFINITE IN STRUCTIONS 


‘“You know Effie has the grippe, and it makes her 
ache all over her little body, just as your tooth ached 
last fall. Now when you bang doors, 

Noise Hurts it hurts her as your tooth did when 
you bit on it by mistake. When mo- 

tors and horses go past hospitals, a notice-board warns 
them to drive slowly. That is because all the sick 
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people (never mention serious diseases to children) 
would be dreadfully annoyed if they rushed by with 
galloping hoofs and tooting horns. So now, mother 
knows you'll take your trumpet out of doors to play 
and shut the doors gently. Then we will soon have 
Effie well and playing with us again. 

Beware of sentimentality. 

Mrs. Smith let Flora visit the sick with her to teach 
her sympathy. Flora became an arrant little gossip, 
spuriously sympathetic, playing hospital, prattling of 
diseases until her father, in disgust, packed her off 
to a Junior Republic, ‘‘to learn common sense.’’ 

Mrs. Smith acted. foolishly. There are plenty of 
wise ways to inculcate sympathy in the home, without 
risking a little child’s health and spirits in vicarious 
sick rooms. 

Watering the plants is a sweet duty when the child 
is old enough to safely handle a watering pot. Feeding 
the pets is another delightful task. 


Lesson 4 
AIM 
To enlist the sympathetic care of an eight-year- 
old chiid in plants and animals. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Seizing a favorable opportunity, call the child’s 
attention to the needs of the plants and pets in the 
home. 

‘You will remember I have to water the geraniums 
and to put the aspidistras in the bath-tub. They get 
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so thirsty. And ‘Lion’ must have his biscuit and 
bones before dinner. 

‘Do you get thirsty like the plants on your way 
home from school? I heard you say only yesterday, 
‘I can’t find an apple any old place—Gee! It’s 
tough.’ ”’ 

Assign a small task on the first occasion. Then 
skip a few days unless the child voluntarily requests 

the privilege of attending to some 

ASmall Task of these pleasant matters. The greater 

at First : : 
danger lies in the fact that an unwel- 
come task may be thrust on a little one who would 
cheerfully do something more difficult at a happier 
moment. 

Let him help feed the birds. Hand up a ‘‘fat ball’’— 
any scraps of meat made into a ball—and suspend 
from a free branch. Watch the birds flock to it! 

‘Look! That greedy blue jay took the big piece. 
The poor little wren had none. What ashame!”’ 

The child will run for a piece of meat for the little 
wren and will henceforth watch for unfair treatment, 
learning to protect the weak. 

Let him learn the habits of wild things. If he brings 
home a hungry kitten or stray cat, always let him 
feed it. 

‘““Suppose you build a little home for Tibby in that 
Sunny corner of the yard. Here is a nice old blanket 
and a box for a sleeping place.’’ 


COMMENTS , 


It is not safe to moralize with the child on the need 
of showing similar kindness to people or to other ani- 
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mals. The lesson is sufficient in itself. Applications 
will be made without any assistance. Practice in 
sympathetic care of one or a very few pets will deeply 
impress the need of sympathy for their various needs. 
That is entirely adequate. 

As the child’s experience broadens, his interest will 
expand; the emotions of sympathy will spontaneously 
appear and increase with the budding of his emotional 
faculties. 

Vague ideas are floating around in his brain with- 
out reaching the motor centers. These ideas are focused 
into directly sympathetic habit only by kind acts per- 
formed of his own free volition. Cruelty is a hideous 
fault, but remember before seven years of age it is 
unconscious, being merely experimental. For instance, 
your son ties a can to ‘‘Tibby’s’’ tail and laughs to see 
her frantic efforts to dislodge it. 

You may say something like this: ‘‘Sonnie, by tying 
the can to poor Tibby’s tail you have nearly killed 
her with fright. Poor pussy! Stroke her while she 
is in my lap; poor thing, her ears are laid back when 
she sees you because she fears you will tease her again. 
Mother knows you didn’t mean to be cruel. You 
wanted to see what she would do, but you made her 
suffer dreadfully. I hope you will not do that again. 
It has made mother unhappy.”’ 

Of course he was only anxious to see how the cat 
would act. He was merely curious; utterly careless. 
You have asked him to pet the poor cat, proving you 
know him to be really kind and loving to it. 
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EXAMPLE 


Dire commotion in the yard caused mother to come 
to the barn in haste. Imagine her surprise as she 
opened the door, to see several hens 
fluttering about, half naked, amid a 
confusion of loose feathers. In the 
midst of the hubbub stood the youngest member of 
her family, John, aged five, holding a chicken with 
all his sturdy might, while a neighboring child, Mal- 
colm Byrnes, of about the same age, was stripping 
off the feathers with a will. 

“John! Malcolm! What are you doing? What 
does this mean ?’’ she exclaimed. 

The children, startled and shamed, relinquished their 
employment; Malcolm, with an extremely red face, 
dropped his head in silence and busily measured a 
crack in the floor with his bare toe; while her own son, 
the little face looking guilty as if all was not right, 
stammered: ‘‘Nothing, mother! Nothing! We were 
just undressing the chickens!”’ 

‘Oh dear! Oh dear! The poor chickens! How 
you have hurt them!’’ cried the mother. 

She told Malcolm to run home, and led John by the 
hand to the porch of the house, where he took his seat 
on the upper step and waited. His mother sat down 
and quietly resumed her sewing, but she did not say 
anything. Finally the child could endure the silence 
no longer; and, voicing, no doubt, his own inward 
feeling as to the thing which he deserved, questioned, 
‘“‘Are you going to whip me, mother?”? 

“‘No, son,’’ she replied, after a moment’s thought, 
with a little quiver in her voice. 


Stripping 
the Chickens 
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John sat quietly while the twilight and hush of the 
summer evening fell about them. He was evidently 
considering the matter, for he tried to study his 
mother’s face and looked frequently in the direction of 
the hen-house. 

After he had gone to bed his mother heard him 
softly erying, with his head buried in the pillow. Im- 
mediately she gathered him into her arms. ‘‘ What is 
it, son? What is the matter?”’ 

‘“‘I can’t help thinking of the cold chickens,’’ he 
sobbed. “‘I wish I could warm them.’’ 

“Just try, dear, always, to think before you do 
things to people or animals that seem queer to you. 
Then you will seldom hurt anything or anybody. Kiss 
mother, darling. It’s all right now.’’ 

If you suspect a disposition to cruelty, give the 
children large pets: a pony, a Newfoundland dog. 

They cannot take liberties with these 

Pets without meeting their deserts; a good 

bite or a ‘‘throw.’’ See the doctor 

if cruel traits persist. It is no normal trait, but an 
attribute of degeneracy. 

Cultivate the spirit of love for animals. A little 
boy was cured of cruelty by learning to teach his 
pony tricks. This must be done under direct super- 
vision of a responsible, older person, and is merely a 
direction of misapplied energy along normal lines. 

Teach a girl unselfishness by means of suitable pets. 
A dog is less likely to carry zymotic diseases than a 
cat; that is, if you keep him clean in coat and stomach 
by frequent bathing and scanty, wholesome food. 

A fox terrier is a good dog to buy, as he is reliable, 
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kind and hardy. Daughter will learn unselfishness 
playing with him; his hearty gamboling will develop 
the man side in her nature; helping on the sterner, 
good sense that will balance her weakness in coming 
years. 

Never let children see anything killed. It is very 
deteriorating. More statistics of cruelty to animals 
come from country districts than from large cities, 
the reason being that on farms boys continually witness 
the slaughtering of animals for food, and become 
brutally callous to animal suffering. 

Hatred in children is rare, except as the result of 
extreme cruelty. It is an attribute of the physically 
unsound, notably the child of marked tubercular tend- 
ency, or one more or less a degenerate in other ways. 

If there has been no fundamental injury to the 
nervous system; if there is no weak spot in the hered- 
itary make-up, take the child to a first-rate neurologist 
and follow his advice in the matter. It is far too 
serious a fault to be overlooked or dealt with by 
unskilled hands. 


Lesson 5 
AIM e: 


To substitute love for hatred. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘Darling, it makes mother so unhappy to have her 
dear little boy dislike people. What 
Love, Not Hate has poor little Maurice done that you 
should say you hate him ?’’ 
‘I don’t know, mother. I just hate the way he 
looks and talks and—everything.’’ 
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‘‘Can you tell mother why, dear? Mother wants to 
help you and she can’t if you don’t help her to under- 
stand.”’ 

‘Well, he won’t play as we all do.’’ 

‘Why is that, dear?’’ 

‘“He says his mother says I’m rough and broke his 
olasses !’’ 

‘Did you, love?’’ , 

‘“T didn’t mean to hurt him, mother. And he says 
he knows lots more than I do, and more than papa or 
you or anybody, so, of course, I hit him.’’ 

(Don’t laugh.) ‘‘ Well, dear; Maurice is a very silly 
little boy to talk that way. He is an only child; and 
has aunties who pet him and perhaps spoil him just 
a little, so you must love him the more that he is less 
strong than you and has, O, so much less to make him 
happy. Then isn’t it sad that poor Maurice has to 
wear glasses? Wouldn’t you be sorry 1f you could not 
see? I do not know what papa would do if mother 
couldn’t see without ‘windows’ over her eyes! Isn’t 
that enough to make you sorry and loving to 
poor, little Maurice? And, he has a long, long walk 
to school every day; and his poor fingers are red with 
the cold.’”’ 

‘‘But even Miss Grimes says he is the meanest boy 
in school!’’ 

‘““Tf he is, love, haven’t we found plenty of reasons 
to make him so? 

‘““Try not to think about him, but if you do, just say 
to yourself, ‘He is a poor, weak, lonely boy with lots 
of things to make him unhappy. I[’ll try to be kind 
to himif I can. And if he shows he does not want me, 
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I'll just let him alone. I won’t ever fight, or say I 
hate him.’ Will you try this, love?’’ (Kiss him.) 


COMMENTS 

You are guarding against a real hatred. The child 
disliked is repulsive to your delightfully normal boy 
and it is natural. 

He may avoid Maurice whenever possible if he so 
desires; but he is to be kind to him when he has to 
meet him. He will then become indifferent to him. This 
is all that can be asked of a child or anyone we do not 
actively love or like. 

Teach your boy to accept the better viewpoint; to 
remember that real fun is not a joke at another’s 
expense, but a funny story or incident that all can 
enjoy. Real humor is laughing with, never at others. 
True happiness is communicated joy. 


2. Sympathy Looking to the Comfort of Others 


If you have sueceeded in winning the entire love of 
your boy you need never pose for him as sympathetic. 
Just be yourself. He has already crowned you the 
Athena of his consciousness. 


Lesson 6 
AIM 


To teach a child of twelve to enjoy giving pleas- 
ure to others. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Watch for an opportune moment and gay to all the 
children, ‘‘Father is working late at the office tonight 
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and will come home so tired; shall we surprise him by 
making the living-room bright with flowers like a birth- 
day? Mother is going to cook these 
oysters the way he likes; and Eleanor 
will love to play at being a little 
Brownie, (Scottish household fairy who ‘does chores’) 
and get father’s chair and slippers and meet him just 
the moment he opens the door. Mother will cook a 
dainty supper. The rest of you help with the flowers 
and prepare to join Eleanor in giving father a grand 
welcome. ”’ 


A Treat 
for Father 


COMMENTS 


Eleanor will feel quite important; and so proud 
when the tired father shows by his kind smile how 
he appreciates the tender effort made to sweeten his 
home coming. His words will linger in her memory a 
long time. : 

Altruism is not a childish trait; and it is a point 
whether this extreme self-abnegation is to be striven 
for. A child who habitually gives up his pleasures 
and toys to his more egoistic brothers and companions 
is apt to lose individuality, becoming hopelessly 
crushed and down-trodden in aspect. 

Try to strike a happy medium between egoism and 
altruism. It is a saner mean for the average child and 
a broader basis for future altruistic development than 
precocious self-sacrifice, which is often merely a pose. 

When he is four years old teach him to share his 
little dainties. 

You cannot begin too young to train your child 
along the lines of unselfish action. You ean curb his 
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greedy instinct while he is a baby by feeding at the 
time suggested by your physician, and at that time 
only. 

Tell the boy privately that it is selfish to eat noisily 
at table because it disgusts others. Do not tell him, as 
Mrs. Black told her boy, he is ‘‘eating like a can- 
nibal instead of a Christian.’’ This made her boy 
take still larger pieces, for he thought it ‘‘the most 
fun to be a cannibal. Any old geek can be a Chris- 
tian.’’ 

Her boy was not naughty. He simply demanded 
color in his hfe and was constantly goaded by having 
anemic ‘‘sissies’’ held up to him as models. This was 
unintentionally selfish in his mother. She wanted a 
quiet home at the price of his vitality. : 

You may safely say: | 

‘“Do not eat such huge pieces. It will make you 
sick and it makes us sick to see you. Mother knows you 

do not want to be selfish, but neverthe- 

Sharing Candy __ less it 2s selfish to act so at table that 

others do not care to eat.’’ 

Then too, be sure of your values. Do not think 
unselfishness is always giving up. This may be lazi- 
ness. It is easier for some natures to have everything 
taken away than to stand up honestly for their just 
belongings. This is not right or desirable. 

A good type of unselfish person is one who is per- 
fectly polite, kindly, courteous and charming. Chil- 
dren must learn to share with each other. You may 
say: 

‘‘Nadine, your candy will not taste very good unless 
you give some to Jasper. He is looking at that pretty 
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piece of chocolate with a rose leaf on it! Mother will 
take one piece, Jasper one piece; now there is another 
for you. Now we are all eating rose-chocolate. Isn’t 
that fun ?’’ 

Nadine will laugh and try the same plan with the 
other pieces. It will become a game. In this way she 
will learn fairness, an element the female disposition 
lacks, unselfishness and a sense of humor. 

She will grab her brothers’ toys, and early use her 
sex as a motive power to gain her own ends. This is a 
bad start in life. 

A domineering boy is apt to try to boss his sisters. 
As girls are often weak in will power (not more un- 
selfish) they give in to avert a quarrel. 


LESSON 7 
AIM 
To restrain a boy of ten from dominating his 
sisters. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Floyd, give the doll to Mae; and you can help her 
‘build a house for her babies in the yard. There is a 
large box in the attic that will make a 
beautiful baby house. Mae, pack the 
doll’s trunk and get them all ready to 
go to the country. Floyd is a farmer who will have 
them to board for the summer, aren’t you, Floyd?’’ 


A Remedy for 
a Bully 


COMMENTS 


You can turn a crisis into a game. A boy is quick 
to turn to a new play and delights in mother giving 
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Suggestion. Mae will pack the trunk, perhaps with all 
grace, as her vanity in giving up is piqued. Do not 
heed it. 

Discourage tittle-tattle. 

‘‘Mother does not want to hear about the little girls 
unless they are your friends. You surely would not 

| talk against them, even to mother.’’ 

No Word of Gossip ‘'he daughter sees the point; soon 

learning that a nice woman divides 

her little world into friends and strangers. She never 

disparages anyone. Pleasant and distantly polite she 

does not seek the acquaintance of any but those to 

whom she is drawn by special attraction. Considera- 
tion, which is unselfishness, demands this attitude.’’ 

To her friends she is loyal, constant and true, never 
mentioning their names or deeds save in love, never 
allowing others to speak their names hghtly. 

Never let your daughter hear you gossip. An un- 
selfish woman never gossips, as it is anti-social, involv- 
ing cruel criticism. 

A common form of selfishness is the giving of gifts 
as bait. 

Mae wishes to be asked to be maid of honor at a 
wedding. She gives an unduly handsome gift as a 
means to an end. This is odious, and apt to degen- 
erate to actual snobbishness. 

Mae may be jealous. It lurks in cold passionate 
natures incapable of ordinary affections. 
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LEsson 8 
AIM 


To uproot jealousy by giving a widened view- 
point to a girl in the ’teens. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“You must see that if Grace had not won the prize, 
it would have gone to some other girl. You could not 
have won it. You are clever at needle 
Jealousy work. Grace is clever at painting. 
What does it matter if fifty people 
win prizes? Don’t you see, love, it is not your busi- 
ness? Try to do as artists do when they want to see 
how their pictures are coming along. They step right 
back away from the canvas; then they look for the 
values as they are called, the relation of the different 
parts and colors of the painting seen as a picture—as a 
whole, as we see a landscape from a window; not as 
they see it—only one item at a time as they paint it. 
It is foolish and unhappy even to heed which girl 
wins. 

‘“Try, at school, to do your best in each subject. 
Mother does not care for prizes. She would rather 
have you happy and loving with your schoolmates than 
bringing home any prize at all. Try not to care so 
much for the little things. What will it matter even 
a year hence if you or A., B. or C. wins that prize? 

‘Just sit down now, dear, and write on a piece of 
paper all the nice things you can about Grace; and 
see if at the end you do not feel that you love her, and 
are glad she won the prize instead of you, because she 
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paints better than you. Just as if you were a stranger 

and didn’t know her but wanted the best to win. 
‘““You certainly did not care for the prize. You do 

not like painting; you do not need a new paint box.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This helps to give her a broad view and to show her 
the pettiness of jealousy. She is learning to displace 
it by its opposite—love. 

The boy is the frank egoist, but being frank more 
easily tamed into a loving, unselfish boy. 

The girl is the covert egoist, the racial wire-puller. 
Naturally sometimes she regards her husband as pro- 
vider only, and her children as her property to mold 
as she molds her jellies. 

If the boy is unwilling to do a kindness, do not carp 
at his attitude. Say: 

‘All right. Mother thought you would like to go. 
She will take the letter herself later.’’ 

This suggestion may awaken his 

Doing anErrand conscience. He knows mother has the 

plans for her afternoon all laid out; 
that it will greatly inconvenience her to alter them. 
Let him alone and he may offer to go of his own initi- 
ative in a little while. If so, he is codperating with you 
after at first refusing to do so—a great point gained. 

By sympathy, then, your child realizes his commu- 
nity instincts, his civic obligations, which at their high- 
est significance embrace generosity, altruism, unselfish- 
ness and brotherly love. 

From a source of inspirational understanding, he 
is led. to discriminate between the apparent pleasure 
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of solitary unshared booty and the social spirit of 
share and share alike, with its richer accretions of 
actual sensory gain. 

His self-protectiveness is transmitted to protective 
pity for those weaker than himself. His self-love 
widens to embrace his friends and even those with 
whom he may be personally unacquainted, to whom he 
is bound by the ties of a common humanity. 

His dawning regard for others teaches him the law 
of ‘‘live and let live’’ by which he recognizes the rights 
of others and the limitations of individualism, con- 
sidered as such. By so doing he realizes the reason for 
the inception of social virtues. 

In the chapter on religious training our discussion 
makes concrete those mental qualities which the more 
emotional nature of the sympathetic virtues leaves 
abstract. Religion coordinates sympathy with action ; 
even as sympathy codrdinates confidence (trust in one 
another) with honesty, preparing the mind for definite 
rules in applied morality under the heading of relig- 
ious teaching. 


CHAPTER V 


ETIQUETTE 


The kindest man 
The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies. 
—Shakespeare 


ETIQUETTE | 


Etiquette may be defined as the correct expression 
of accepted custom in regard to our dealings with one 
another according to the canons of accredited polite 
society. 

As it is intimately connected with thoughtfulness 
and consideration for others, thereby helping us to 
become more pleasant and desirable neighbors, friends 
and citizens, its importance in the great work of child 
training cannot be overlooked and should not be under- 
estimated. 

American children have gained an unfortunate rep- 
utation for unmannerliness as compared with those of 
other nationalities. It is true that they are often noisy 
and ill-behaved in hotels and public places, partly due 
to the fact that we employ less help than sister nations 
to amuse and keep them from undue prominence, 
excepting at such times as their presence is welcome 
and desirable. 


1. GOOD MANNERS IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
Eating 


The question of table manners is a very essential one, 
as by their lack we not only nauseate others but exelude 
ourselves absolutely from the society of cultured 
people. 

Teach your child, as soon as he is over the age of 
‘“bibs,’’ never to tuck his table napkin under his chin; 
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always to fold it below the level of the table. Of course 
you will tell him without advice that in taking any 
meal at a public place or a friend’s 
Napkin house, it is customary to leave his 
napkin either on the chair (Euro- 
pean and Eastern custom) or by the plate (middle and 
extreme Western custom). Teach him never to handle 
the silver when not in use. Also that in passing the 
plate for a second helping he must place the knife and 
fork across it on one side. In the same way the sauce 
spoon is left on its dish. 

Teach him never under any circumstances to use the 

mdiwidual spoon, fork or knife except for his own food. 
It may be well here to mention that 
Spoon, Knife, Fork the use of common drinking cups 
should never be permitted, not only on 
account of venereal diseases, but of pyorrhea—a too 
common and disgusting disease of the gums resulting 
in loosened teeth and a fetid breath. It may be need- 
ful to remind you to be sure that he leaves his spoon in 
the saucer and not in the cup, and always cuts his meat 
in small pieces and does not take a huge load in fork or 
spoon. The child is never to put his knife in his mouth 
(some old fashioned persons use it for cheese, but this is 
contrary to etiquette) ; never to mash his food with his 
fork; never to rest knife and fork against the side of 
the plate or butter dish. 

Fish, meat, vegetables, melons, salad, oysters, clams 
and lobster are eaten with fork only. At formal din- 
ners a small, often oddly shaped fork is used—espe- 
cially for the “‘hors d’ceuvres’’ (oysters, clams, ancho- 
vies, caviare, sardines, ete.), and a pretty spoon comes 
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with the ice cream or frozen puddings. This advice 
is especially intended for the high school or collegiate 
years, not applying to the really small child. 

Be sure to tell him he must never tip his soup plate; 
also in eating soup to fill his spoon, dipping towards 
the farther side of his plate. 

Soup and indeed all foods and drinks must be eaten 
without noise. Your child must also refrain from 
Scraping his dish or plate. 

If crackers be served with the soup course, they must 
not be put into the soup. 

Soup is taken from the side, not the 

Eating Soup = end of the spoon. But Easterners eat 

dessert from the end of the spoon. 

Europeans use the fork exclusively for desserts, where 

ice cream follows the dessert before the coffee at formal 
dinners. 

In Europe and the East it is of course customary for 
each person at table to start eating when served, not to 
wait until all are served, a custom still observed in 
country districts and.in some Western cities. 

Bread is broken in small pieces and the pieces but- 
tered, if butter is served; many Eastern persons, fol- 
lowing European customs, do not serve butter at the 
dinner proper. 

Your child must be taught never to stack the dishes. 
He must place the knife and fork together across one 
side of the plate. 

It is necessary to be detailed in giving instruction on 
this important matter. Do not tell your child excepting 
as occasion arises. 

Remember that example is the best teacher here as 
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elsewhere, and that a little child should be allowed to 
eat with father and mother at least once a day, in 
order that he may not acquire from servants undesira- 
ble table manners which it may be difficult afterwards 
to eradicate. 

The toothpick is a necessary adjunct to a sanitary 
condition of the mouth, but its home is the bathroom 
with mouth water and dental floss. Only at the cheap 
lunch room does it appear in the dining room. 

To avoid accidental teeth picking in public, keep 
your supply of toothpicks in a small box in the bath- 
room and instruct the children to throw them away 
immediately after use in some small receptacle de- 
signed by you for that purpose. 

Teach your children never to eat outdoors in the 
city. To see little children in cities munching and 
chewing is a disgusting sight. The fact that your 
children are trained to eat only at meal times should 
prevent this ugly habit. 


EXAMPLE 


Ada May had received many pennies and nickels 
from her father by wheedling him and then going up 
to the corner store to buy cheap candy with the money. 
She always ate the candy on the way home. 

Mrs. May purchased some good candy and said to 
Ada: ‘‘I have here a nice box of candy. Of course on 

the days when you buy candy at the 
eee Ee aake store you will not care for any of this, 
_ but other days I shall gladly give you 
some after every meal.’’ 
Ada found the good candy so delicious that she 
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didn’t care for the cheaper candy. Her eating on the 
street had been due to her buying candy at the store 
and not having the patience to wait for it until she 
reached home. Now that her candy was kept at home 
the eating on the street naturally stopped. 

It may be said that in this case the child probably 
needed more sugar in her daily diet. In addition to 
giving the candy, it is wise to state definitely that it 
is vulgar and ignorant to eat on the streets, besides 
being bad for both teeth and digestion. 


Speaking 


Lrsson 1 
AIM 


To prevent argument at table when your boy of 
ten to fifteen delights to argue. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Teach him to discriminate between argument proper, 

which is a perfectly friendly discussion of an abstract 

subject from different viewpoints, and 

Talking a wrangling altercation which is a 

at the Table : : s 

highly disagreeable accompaniment to 

a pleasant meal, being unfavorable to digestion and 
disquieting to all present. 

Avoid controversial subjects at meal times. Indeed, 
it is well to lay down a general rule that the children 
of all ages are to abstain in general company from all 
questions apt to lead to heated discussions, notably 
religion and politics. 
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If an argument actually begins, say: 

‘“Well, Donald, this is a big subject. Suppose we 
postpone decisions until we can talk it over at greater 
length than is possible at table. 

‘‘Tt is interesting to know all the pros and cons of 
a subject, isn’t it? I believe there’s a book about 
‘Aeronautics’ in our library belonging to Uncle Jim, 
that may clear up your point. 

‘‘We’ll both look it up before this evening and see 
which (if either) is right.’’ 

‘“Yes, daughter dear, what did you want to say?’’ 
Turn to her politely as to a grown-up guest and smile, 
including all in the table talk, which is the polite cus- 
tom. Of course, at a purely formal dinner, conversa- 
tion is carried on in low tones only with the guest seated 
at a lady’s left side. 

Always insist on a low tone of voice and clear enun- 
ciation. Nervous people are apt to run their words 
one into another, so that it is frequently a difficult 
matter to distinguish just what they say. Of course 
you and your husband invariably speak slowly and 
without undue emphasis. 

Teach your child to avoid eccentricities of gesture 
and utterance. An animated manner does not mean a 
head that nods or a body that writhes unduly to empha- 
size inexpressive words. 

Never allow the food to be criticized nor remarks 
made as to what is to appear at table. For this reason 
it is desirable that children be kept out of the kitchen 
during the preparation of food. 

In addition to arguments it is well to avoid unpleas- 
ant subjects at table. It can hardly conduce to appe- 
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tite to remark while the family is engaged in demolish- 
ing sardines that ‘‘Mrs. Smith’s cousin’s aunt’s grand- 
mother’s niece died of appendicitis through swallowing | 
the backbone of asardine.’’ Itis always a sign of utter 
lack of imagination to discuss diseases, fires, street acci- 
dents or murders save in a suitable place from a scien- 
tific or sociological standpoint: at table it is nauseating, 
nothing else. 

Eneourage the children of all ages to talk freely at 
table. This is the only way to discourage slang and 
add to their vocabularies which, for some reason, are 
usually pitifully small and inadequate. 

School does not give culture. It would be ludicrous 
were it not deplorable to see children come in declar- 
ing they “‘had 100 in language—ain’t that fine and 
dandy?’’ and that they ‘‘hadn’t went out for most a 
week, anyways, except, maybe, to school.’’ 

Only the constant overhearing of really cultured 
conversation can cope with the evil of the limited 
vocabulary which, liberally interlarded with slang, 
forms the linguistic equipment of the average Ameri- 
ean child. Can one wonder at the idiotic mistakes of 
even highly paid stenographers who have frequently 
never even heard of words in common use among culti- 
vated people? 
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Lesson 2 
AIM 


To discourage careless speech in boy of seven 
years. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Mother never says ‘cuz’ for ‘because,’ does she? 
Perhaps papa does?’’ (Smile.) 
‘‘T guess not,’’ grins the boy. 
Careless Speech ‘Well, dear, I do not think your 
tongue is made any differently from 
mine or papa’s, and it sounds so lazy and careless to 
talk like that. Papa and I want to be proud of our 
son all the time, and if. he talks so carelessly he makes 
us feel that he doesn’t want to grow into a big suc- 
cessful business man, but just doesn’t care. Isn’t 
that rather sad, sonny boy ?’’ 


COMMENTS 


Here we have an appeal to his pride. A boy does 
not want to be thought lazy and it is truly laziness of 
utterance when a child talks in the way described. 
Reading aloud is an excellent antidote to careless utter- 
ance, especially if due modulation of tone be insisted 
on, as well as verbal accuracy. 

‘¢ All children contradict, but some most,’’ was cheer- 
fully remarked by a mother who had graduated (in 
English!) from a well-known college. 

This displeasing habit grows out of a too prompt 
expression of a justifiable difference of opinion. De- 
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Spite the discourtesy it involves, the bad habit is not 
to be cured at the expense of free thought and frank 
discussion of the different views of a subject sure to 
arise in a home. 


EXAMPLE 


The Heffingtons were a lively, enthusiastic family 
group, sometimes called noisy by their friends. 

At fifteen, Reginald, the older son, had so far exag- 
gerated the family trait as to become positively offen- 
sive in contradicting people’s statements right and 
left. Father was proud of his son’s independent 
thinking, thereby neglecting every measure of self- 
restraint. Mother let the matter drift, until she finally 
came to this conclusion: 

“Something must be done with Reginald. He is 
getting to be unendurable. I have a plan.’’ She took 
the younger children into her confidence, obtaining 
their enthusiastic consent to hold a debate every Sun- 
day afternoon. With this start she enlisted the father 
and the older son in the project. The first subject 
chosen was, ‘‘Resolved, that the houses in Bentonville 
should all be set back so that there will be a front yard 
at least twenty feet deep.’’ 

Some few rules were proposed for the debate. Mrs. 
Heffington made it a point to tell how to treat the 
statements of an opponent. 

‘When it comes to showing the mistakes of an 
opponent we dare not say: ‘That isn’t so,’ or ‘No, it 
isn’t.’ That is very blunt, therefore. impolite. De- 
baters always say something like this: ‘My honorable 
opponent has said that so-and-so is true; I want to call 
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your attention to the facts which prove the opposite 
to be the truth.’ ”’ 

The discussion on this matter was allowed to grow 
until an agreement was reached among all concerned. 
It turned out to be a much better standard of conduct 
than that which was customary in the home. 

A day or two after the first debate Mrs. Heffington 
took occasion to say to the assembled family, ‘‘I be- 
lieve our debate rule on how to discuss an opinion in 
which we do not believe could be used at the table 
pretty well.’’ 


COMMENTS 


By a little skillful manipulation both in public and 
in private a new attitude in respect to contradiction 
was established. 

Many children find it hard to maintain good be- 
havior when taken to concerts or lectures attended also 
by unruly schoolmates. 


LESSON 3 
AIM 


To teach a boy of fifteen to avoid the use of by- 
words. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Give up at once all hopes of driving the boy in the 
direction of pure speech. Estimate 
By-Words the force of example set by his school- 
mates. 
If you can have a confidential talk on the matter, 
use statements such as follow. 
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‘“People judge us and treat us according to the lan- 
guage we use. I’m looking forward to having our 
family well received and well thought of wherever we 
go. Perhaps we have been too negligent about picking 
up slang and by-words. Of course, I do not mean that 
all expressive terms must be avoided, not even that all 
slang is to be condemned. . . . I remember you said 
the other day, ‘You’ve got to cough that up or you’re 
a goner.’ This is terribly vulgar. The only slang 
possible is that used at the best universities or West 
Point. 

‘Think it over and plan some answers for these 
two questions: What words of a very emphatic char- 
acter shall we use? and, How can we avoid using them 
to excess? This is a part of your study in English, it 
seems to me. Perhaps you can find some good ideas 
through your English teacher.”’ 

Let the matter pass for some time. You may notice 
a commendable self-restraint in the schoolboy. Do 
not mention the fact to him; that would show that you 
are watching him. After the effect of the first chat 
has waned, bring the matter up again, unless your 
boy broaches it himself. 

‘“What does the teacher say on the use of by-words?’’ 

At another time this little task might be set. Note 
the boys of different ages and see if there be a set of 
expletives for boys in different grades. 


COMMENTS 


It is impossible to suppress the desire for forcible 
language. It is impracticable to eliminate all vul- 
garisms from the vocabulary of children. A mild stim- 
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ulant toward the use of chaste speech, toward the 
development of lucid speech on legitimate lines is all 
that can be ventured. 

The surest cure lies in pure English spoken in the 
home, plenty of free conversation and reading and a 
family spirit that makes a serious breach of good taste 
utterly unendurable. 

If necessary to prevent your child monopolizing 
conversation, you may say: 

‘¢ Always be kind. Never hurt people’s feelings. 
It is very selfish to talk all the time of your own affairs. 
Let other people talk. Be interested. 
You can learn a lot of things if you 
. listen. 

By speaking thus you will avert that odious vacant 
expression some children assume when an older person 
is talking to them. 

Apart from higher ethical considerations, alert in- 
terest pays. The boy with selfish absorption never 
develops into the man capable of winning big prizes 
in the commercial world. 

Be kind, polite, considerate to your child, to your 
servants, to your husband. This is true courtesy, 
eliminating selfishness by substituting consideration 
for another. 

All children with active brains interrupt conversa- 
tions, and when talking with grown persons break in 

before the adult has finished his re- 

Interruptions marks. 

Many persons say sharply, ‘‘ You 
shouldn’t interrupt.’’ Others become sarcastic and 
talk slower on purpose (as it seems) to irritate the 


A Child 
in Conversation 
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alert, little brain and sharp, little tongue at fault. That 
is a bad policy. 

Say to your child, ‘‘Every time you interrupt any- 
one, say, ‘Please excuse me for interrupting.’ I know 
it is hard sometimes, when peopl: speak slowly and 
perhaps think a little slowly, to be quite sure when 
they have finished speaking. Only try to make quite 
sure by letting them talk, as I taught you before—that 
is always a kind way. And if it is kind, it doesn’t 
matter if it seems troublesome. It is sometimes a 
little hard to remember, isn’t it, dear?’’ 

It is well to base all courtesy on kindness. <A boy 
may be inclined to scoff at taking off his hat, for in- 
stance, or as in the present case, by waiting for the 
person speaking to finish his remarks. 

But when you explain the hat is taken off to show 
respect—in its highest sense—for a woman, and that 
your boy must never interrupt because it is not kind, 
you rob him of his weapon of ridicule and at the same 
time teach him once again the true source of real 
courtesy: polite, unselfish regard for another person’s 
susceptibilities. 

Etiquette demands our arrival at social functions 
at, or a few minutes after, the time given on the invi- 
tation card. In the event of a formal dinner it is 
necessary to arrive strictly on time; otherwise it is 
apt to cause great confusion to the hostess, in arrang- 
ing the seating of her guests at table. 
It is best in order to accustom the 
children to behave prettily when you 
have guests, to let them be present occasionally from 
their fourth year when you are entertaining company ; 


The Child as Host 
and Guest 
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they will thereby learn how to conduct themselves 
when visiting the homes of their friends. 

Children seldom rise above their customary level 
and are apt to become unduly excited when visiting 
friends. Children love the excitement of going out 
to tea and the leverage of the much enjoyed privilege 
can be applied as an incentive toward good behavior. 


Lesson 4 
AIM 
To correct habits of whispering and rudeness in 
an only child of ten years. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Invite a well-behaved girl of nine years old to a 
little tea party for two which you plan shall include 
pleasures your son will find very appealing. 

Prepare him for her coming by saying: 

‘““When Grace comes we must give her a very happy 
time, mustn’t we? We will help each other to make 
things pleasant for her.’’ 

When all is ready Karl will anticipate the special 
contributions to the occasion with delight. 

When the two are playing happily together, Karl 
may run to you and whisper. Listen to his request, 
but say in a loud whisper, ‘‘We must 
not whisper when we have friends 
with us,’’ refusing his request. If he 
asks again in an ordinary tone, allow what he asks or 
give him something he likes even better. Always, 
even when alone, refuse requests made in a whisper. 


Whispering 
in Company 
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Grace, being well trained, does not fly around the 
room like a wild thing, prying into books and fingering 
your cherished possessions. Therefore remark: 

‘‘Karl, why don’t you show Grace the Mexican 
curios papa brought home ? 

‘‘As I know she likes pictures, she might like to see 
sreat-great-grandfather’s miniature because he knew 
George Washington.’’ 

After this he may show her his playthings. Always 
allow for children’s restless love of change in plays. 

Karl may run back to you and report in detestable, 
whispered tones some incident he considers ludicrous. 
Break off the conversation by saying: ‘‘Tell of that 
some other time, Karl. Grace must know the fun 
if there is any going.”’ 

Do not worry him by overestimating the subject of 
politeness. Only tell him when the guest is gone, or 
before you take him calling with you, that he must 
remember it suggests unkindness to whisper when 
others are present, for we might be criticising them; 
also it suggests great unkindness to laugh and whisper, 
too, for that intimates we are making fun of something 
our guests have done. 


Courtesy to a Guest 


Do not say the word ‘‘etiquette’’ to children. They, 
being crude, resent abstract, good manners as silly or 
sissyfied, when they can easily be made to understand 
a breach of the laws of kindness. 
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Lesson 5 
AIM 
To prevent ill manners in receiving guest at 
railroad station. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘Milton and Daisy, sit down.in front of mother. 
That’s right. You know Aunt Mary is coming this 
afternoon and mother is very busy making her room 
pretty. 

‘“‘T want you to meet her in the machine and bring 
her home and tell her how glad you are to have her 
come to us. Now, Milton, is there 
anything you can think of you might 
do at the station ?’’ 

‘“‘T could carry her grip, mother.’’ 

‘“That’s right. Say, ‘How do you do, Aunt Mary. 
Let me take your grip.’ ”’ 

‘And couldn’t I take her umbrella and golf sticks ?”’ 

‘You may take her umbrella if you like, but Milton 
ean take the golf sticks.’’ 

“And then we can Jump in the machine and come 
home.”’ 

“Yes, but you have left poor Aunt Mary on the 
platform !”’ 

‘“What should we have done, mother ?’’ 

‘“Why, see that she is seated in mother’s place. 
John will wrap the rugs around her. Milton had 
better ride with John. Then you, Daisy, must be care- 
ful not to step on her feet, but get in quietly and 
Jet Aunt Mary talk to you. If she doesn’t talk, say, 


At the Railroad 
Station 
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‘Are you tired, Auntie? Is there something I can do 
for you?’ And don’t say anything else. 

‘“When you arrive home, jump out quietly and 
help Aunt Mary to the sidewalk. Take her things 
and open the door, Daisy leading the way, Milton 
behind, and say, ‘Here is Aunt Mary, mother.’ Do 
you understand, dears?’’ 

‘“Yes, mother, we’ll feel very grown up.”’ 

‘Glad I’ll ride home with John,’’ mutters Milton. 
‘‘T know I’d tread on her feet.’’ 

‘All right, son, you may ride with John!’’ 


COMMENTS 


This is a careful lesson in politeness in meeting a 
guest; a task difficult for children. Daisy has learned 
that consideration is the secret of true politeness 
everywhere. 

If your children are encouraged to speak to you and 
talk freely, they will not be awkward when they appear 
at your parties. 


LEsson 6 
AIM 


To teach courtesy while assisting in the enter- 
tainment of guests. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘Marie, you will lke to help mother pour tea this 
afternoon with Cousin Alice and Gladys. Be very ecare- 
ful to see that all the guests are seated comfortably 
and that all of them are well served at tea time. I want 
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you to talk especially pleasantly to any guest who 
seems silent, or any stranger. Kindness again, girlie’’ 
(smile). ‘‘I think everyone who is 
coming is well acquainted, but if you 
find anyone who seems ‘out of it’ sit 
down by her and try to make her feel how pleased 
we are she cares to come and see us. Now I know I 
can rely on you to be my little associate in giving 
everybody a happy afternoon. 

‘“T know I need not remind you never to gossip with 
any lady. If some one says something about another. 
Just say quietly: ‘I like all my mother’s friends.’ She 
can say nothing after that.’’ 

Setting a good example in repressing, politely, un- 
desirable conduct in a guest is worth consideration. 

If you have a billiard table in the 

Repressingan home and the player is about to inflict 

Unmannerly Guest : . 
the smoke nuisance on you, make it a 
point to show your son how to deal with the case. 


Entertaining 
a Guest 


LESSON 7 
AIM 


To stop a smoker, and yet to retain his friend- 
ship. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘My son, will you ask Mr. Jones (a boy of fifteen to 
nineteen delights in being called ‘Mister’) if he would 
please not smoke here? O—Mr. Jones, smoking upsets 
me horribly. Do you mind putting off your smoke until 
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you go home? Thanks so much. Now, have you 
everything you want? Cues all right? That’s good. 
I see you are a fine player, Mr. Jones. Did you see 
that stroke?’’ 


COMMENTS 


You have stopped a ‘‘near tough’’ (from polluting 
your dining room) in a perfectly courteous manner. 

You have hailed him as a man, treated him as a gen- 
tleman. He appreciates it. You have praised his 
play, asked the boys if they are comfortable. You 
give them the impression—‘‘What a charming 
woman,’’ instead of ‘‘What a sanctimonious, narrow- 
minded old hen.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This is a complete résumé of what should be the 
universal rule for entertaining guests. See that your 
girl never finds you lowering the standard given her. 

Little children—even some adolescents at what we 
commonly call “‘high school age’’—disgust pedestrians 
by their boisterous conduct in the street. 

Little ones are often a real menace as they rush 
along on roller skates, shrieking and yelling at the 
top of their voices. 

Practical joking is an actual menace to public safety 
as well as being a serious breach of good form. Some 
mischievous boys love to indulge the habit, which is 
liable to induce injury—even death—in persons whose 
hearts are weak. It is a trick that must be stopped; 
the following example indicates successful methods 
employed by one mother. 
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EXAMPLE 


Robert was a mischievous, careless, happy, fun- 
loving boy, inordinately fond of playing practical 
jokes. He had often almost fright- 

Practical Joking ened his timid little sister into convul- 

sions, and the other feminine mem- 
bers of the family, excepting always his mother, 
suffered more or less from his pranks. His mother 
was much troubled as to what she could do to give the 
boy a serious lesson, especially as he seemed to forget 
her admonitions as soon as he was out of sight. 

One evening she was standing upon the porch look- 
ing out into the quiet darkness of a moonless night, 
when she was startled by having a cold, wet cloth 
placed across her mouth; her waist was clasped by a 
boyish arm, which tried to be very strong and a gruff 
voice, with a suspicion of a squeak, whispered in her 
ear, ‘‘Don’t speak or I’ll kill you! Where is your 
money ?’’ 

Realizing at once that she had been mistaken for 
her younger sister, Robert’s aunt, she quickly thought 
that this was the opportunity to give the boy his lesson. 
So, uttering a piercing shriek, she sank heavily into 
his arms, and falling from there straightened herself 
stiffly upon the floor of the porch and lay motionless. 

The noise brought the other members of the family 
with a light, and Robert discovered that this time he 
had frightened his beloved mother. He was horrified 
when he saw her with closed eyes lying so still, and 
began to feel that she was injured. 

‘“Mother! Mother!’’ he called. ‘‘Mother, why, 
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mother, it’s only me. Why, I didn’t hurt you, did il 
mother? Mother, are you dead?’’ A moment’s silence, 
and then, almost beside himself with terror, he fairly 
shrieked, ‘‘Are you dead, mother? Mother! Mother! 
Are you dead ?’’ 

Slowly his mother moved her hand, slowly she 
opened her eyes, and slowly raised her head, as her son, 
sobbing aloud, helped her to her feet. 

‘T’ll be good, mother!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll never, never 
frighten anyone again. Oh, mother, mother, I’m so 
glad you aren’t dead!’’ 


COMMENTS 


In this case the mother employed drastic measures, 
actuated by the real gravity of the habit to be dealt 
with. Sometimes homeopathic treatments are needful 
—that is to say, “‘like curing like.’’ As practical 
jokers are seldom high types of mental growth, it is 
frequently impossible to treat them by reasoning as in 
dealing with other defects. 

We see, then, that the training in etiquette or good 
manners is simply a training in delicate consideration 
for the feelings and happiness of others; not an arti- 
ficial armory with which we cover ourselves to face the 
foe called social usage. It is just true politeness, true 
kindness, delicately expressed. And as it is a mental 
law that whatever we give out we also build into our 
own natures, so it follows that your child trained under 
this system to be polite and agreeable under all cir- 
cumstances must needs develop ultimately into a beau- 
tiful, refined character. 
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2. ETIQUETTE IN PUBLIC PLACES 
At the Hotel 


Much that is gained for the child by laws against 
plural marriage and easy divorce is lost when the 
family lives in a hotel. The chief argument against 
plural marriage is the fact that children need the care 
and companionship of both father and mother. This 
can best be furthered by a home—a place where the 
parents can be alone with their children. The gather- 
ing around the table is considered an index to the 
closest fellowship. The child reared in hotels misses 
nearly all the distinctly family traditions and ideals. 
Often he becomes a self-conscious, impertinent product 
of combined conceit and egoism. Parents who are 
modest, intelligent and cultured in every way are able 
to train their children properly even in a hotel, but 
their task is much harder than it would be in a home 
of their own. 


EXAMPLE 


Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury were staying in a New 
York hotel for a day or two, awaiting the sailing of a 
steamship for Europe. As they lin- 

On Parade gered in the public parlor, a woman 
resident of the hotel haughtily entered 

the room. She glanced over Mrs. Woodbury’s attire 
with the air of a second-hand clothing dealer, changed 
the position of a book here and the arrangement of a 
flower there to show that she belonged to the place. 
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Every time she passed a mirror she viewed herself in 
different attitudes. She finally drummed a few chords 
on the piano to show that she could probably play it. 
When her little girl of about ten years of age entered, 
she too stared at Mrs. Woodbury long enough to 
observe that she was somebody new who ought to be 
impressed. She conversed with her mother as follows: 

‘Mother, is my sash all right?’’ It was very showy 
and carefully tied. Both mother and daughter glanced 
at Mrs. Woodbury to see if she had taken notice. 

‘Yes, dear.’’ 

‘‘T hope, for a change, they'll have something fit to 
eat this evening.’’ 

“*T shall have to find a better place if they don’t,’’ 
said the mother, with an ill-concealed yawn. 

The daughter now went to the mirror, where she 
fussed at her hair and clothes. She then said : 

“‘T am going to play something,’’ with a slight em- 
phasis on the ‘‘something,’”’ as if she knew how to 
play endless numbers of selections. 

‘All right,’’ assented her mother. The girl played 
an extremely simple little piece and looked at Mrs. 
Woodbury for approbation. Her mother said: 

‘Don’t play any more,’’ to carry out further the 
suggestion that the girl could play many pieces. 

They next started a victrola, which stood in the 
corner of the parlor, quarreling quite sharply as to 
which record to use, the daughter finally having her 
choice as the mother said, ‘‘Of course you are bound 
to have your way.”’ 

They tripped gracefully across the room in step 
with the music. 
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‘“What do you suppose Mabel will have on tonight ?”’ 
asked the child. 

This led to an endless discussion of what ‘‘horrid’’ 
garments people had worn on other evenings, inter- 
spersing their remarks with ‘‘Don’t that jar you?’’ 
‘‘T should worry,’’ ‘‘Wasn’t that a scream?’’ ‘“‘Can 
you beat it?’’ ete. 

Mrs. Woodbury was relieved to see her husband 
approach, telling her the dinner hour had come, for 
this allowed her an escape from the society of these 
vulgar people. 

Now, what ought to be done for a little girl who 
must associate daily with a child hke that? 

In affairs of dress, be scrupulous in preparation 
when in your rooms, having the children fully up. to 

the standards of the day; then drop 
The Proper Method dress talk as you would drop the 

most private piece of business when 
you and the children are in the salon or on the 
street. 

Interest-the child in those sights for which the town 
is celebrated. For example, ‘‘ While we’re in St. Louis 
we must visit the Shaw Gardens; I want you to make 
a little list of the giant plants that are so famous.’’ 
Have some daily plan that requires consideration and 
involves something of permanent interest to the child. 
Substitute something of real value for the inane topics 
that dominate hotel life. 

On an appropriate occasion say to the child: ‘‘ Well- 
bred persons do not wish to attract attention. They 
may possibly exchange ideas on public affairs with 
those whom they know only slightly. But they talk 
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about clothes and their own private affairs only to 
intimate friends. ”’ 

When you notice some clear indications that the 
child is heeding your hints on behavior, say to her: 
‘I’m so glad you kept your attention on our own 
affairs at the dinner table tonight when there were 
some noisy people at other tables. Also that you did 
not talk about the nesselrode pudding (when I know 
you don’t care for it). If you always act as you have 
done tonight, both father and I shall feel so proud of 
our well-bred little daughter.’’ 

Then, again, the spirit of independence frequently 
masquerades under the hideous form of ‘‘freshness’’ 
or impertinence, and this is tolerated by reason of lazi- 
hess on the part of the parents, or incompetence and 
lack of knowledge in handling difficult situations. 

This, of course, is eliminated by careful study of the 
methods used in this Course. 

If you live in a hotel or apartment house, you may 
find it difficult to prevent your little boy and girl from 
playing noisily in the corridors, elevators and stair- 
case. 

Remember, city life wears on children ; there is little 
scope for natural animal spirits and a child cooped up 
in a small apartment is apt to run wild when he has 
a chance. Therefore, do not scold your child or be 
Severe with him, but strive to meet the situation in 
the following manner: 
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Lesson 8 
AIM 


To prevent a boy of seven annoying neighbors in 
hotels and apartment houses. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Call your child to you and look smilingly in his face. 
‘“Well, my child, I’m sorry Mrs. Atkins complained 
that you dropped apple parings on 

Noise Reduced the staircase. Do you know that it is 

very dangerous and might cause some- 
body to fall and break his legs? 

‘*Then, too, dear, you wouldn’t think of dropping it 
in mother’s apartment nor on the street, since I showed 
you the nice boxes the city gives us for garbage, so 
that the streets may look pretty, and when the hot 
weather comes the little babies may not be made sick 
by unpleasant odors. 

‘*You must try to think of the corridors as you do 
of mother’s home and the street, a place belonging to 
everybody in this big house; and therefore everybody’s 
duty must be to keep it nice and clean and neat and 
pleasant. Isn’t that right, sonny ?’’ 

‘“Yes—but Mrs. Atkins said I was noisy,’’ with 
aggrieved emphasis. 

‘“That was because you blew your trumpet on the 
elevator. The elevator belongs to everybody here, so 
we must not act as if it only belonged to us. Besides, 
my boy, mother has told you never to make noises in 
the elevator and only to play with the trumpet in the 
park, where it can worry nobody. Then, when summer 
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comes you will have all the noisy toys and play with 
them in the country. I have an idea! We will use 
the quiet toys in the city and call the others summer 
toys. Then when mother puts away her furs in moth 
balls, you will know that it is time to take out trumpets 
and whistles and drums and pack them up ready to go 
to grandmother’s. Won’t that be fun? Meantime 
mother knows her little boy won’t want to act un- 
kindly to the neighbors, who have the same right to 
make happy homes in this big house as we have, and 
want to be quiet perhaps, because they work hard and 
are tired.’’ Kiss him and smile. 


COMMENTS 


He will probably think it is good fun to have winter 
and summer toys. Any novel idea is appealing, and 
children love to play packing up. He understands 
that to be truly kind is being truly polite and con- 
siderate of others. He may very likely forget and give 
an occasional toot in the passages, but if you say 
‘*Miles,’’ and look at him kindly but sorrowfully, he 
will put down the trumpet and in time remember the 
sad truth that children have no place in the economic 
system of the city apartment house. 


In an Apartment 


Family life is a big problem when the home is in 
an apartment building. The size of the city does not 
much affect the situation. The close proximity of a 
number of families creates the atmosphere of perpet- 
ual publicity sometimes to an almost unendurable 
extent. 
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EXAMPLE 


The Eldredge family moved from a farm to town, 
taking temporary quarters in an apartment house. 

Roy rushed to the kitchen the evening of the first 
day, saying, ‘‘O mamma, I can see right into the din- 
ing room across there. The mother 
has three children. They’re eating. [ 
just saw what’s on the table.’’ 

‘““We must not pry into other people’s affairs,’’ 
said the mother, as she saw new questions of discipline 
in the home coming up for solution. 

Presently a sound of music came stealing through 
the window opening on the northern court. 

‘‘There,’’ said Guy, ‘‘they have a victrola, I do 
believe. Listen. Isn’t that glorious! We won’t need 
to buy one as long as we stay here.’’ 

All these experiences and many more like them con- 
vineed Mrs. Eldredge that they lived in a community 
where their own rights and the rights of others were 
likely to be overrun. 

Some nights the piano upstairs tinkled vapid rag- 
time until eleven o’clock, disturbing the elders until 
father Eldredge inquired of a friend if there was any 
recognized time for piano playing in the morning and 
at night. The answer was, ‘‘The law says stop at 10 
p. m., start at 9. But, bless you, they play any time 
they feel like it. You could try the plan of greasing 
the janitor’s palm.’’ 

When Mr. Eldredge repeated this cheerful news, 
the matter was discussed and the following decision 
reached : 

‘‘ Anyway, Regent, who lives overhead, is almost 


Too Many 
Neighbors 
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an invalid and finds it necessary to sleep late in the 
morning. We won’t practice until 9 anyway.’’ 

The boys consented to this because father had always 
been sensitive to sleep conditions himself and also was 
eareful to guard the sleeping hours of the rest of the 
family. 

One Saturday morning Mrs. Pennington appeared 
on the back porch and said: 

‘‘The noise, ma’am, the noise! I just can’t stand it. 
It drives me plumb erazy. I live under you and I 
have nerves. Had the appendercectis, one of the 
worst cases Dr. Cutter ever saw. .. . The pounding 
over my dining-room. .. . It’s your kids. You make 
‘em quit.’’ And away she sped, having discharged a 
shot from a well-used rifle, if one might judge from the 
glibness of her tongue. The boys were forbidden to 
use their mechanical toys until some arrangement was 
made. Mr. Eldredge resolved to interview the janitor. 

There was no delay after the tools and parts of the 
little machine were gathered up. Of course father 
talked the matter over when he came home at night. 

‘‘We’ll fix a place to keep your tools, ete. You can 
use a part of our section of the basement for a work- 
shop,’’ declared the man with the receptive palm. 
Mrs. Eldredge also planned to spend more time in the 
park. The boys went outdoors with her to shout and 
romp. 

‘‘Well,’’ she told her husband, ‘‘if you will come 
promptly from the office we can all go to the park for 
a romp and for tennis:playing. Will you do your 
part?’’ 

A better state of affairs ensued by thoughtful pro- 
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vision for every possible convenience in the cramped 
quarters available. 

Guy and Roy fell in with the program of moderate 
noise and due consideration for the rights of others 
because their own privileges were recognized by father 
and mother. 


In the Store 


Grave discourtesy is frequently shown by children 
in department stores. Not only do they run around, 
charging into shoppers and clerks alike, but they touch 
and soil and even upset the goods on the floor. Deli- 
cate chiffons and laces are ruined this way. 

Many of the larger department stores in cities cater 
to the restlessness of small children—and incidentally 
the selfishness of mothers—by providing playrooms 
filled with almost every indoor device attractive to 
little ones. But as many stores do not make such pro- 
vision, it is well before starting on a shopping expedi- 
tion, to speak to your Seven-year-old child about the 
matter. 


Lesson 9 
AIM 


To secure good conduct when visiting a store. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Mary, we are going to Brown and Smith’s this 
morning. Mother has to buy a dress for herself and 
a little coat for you. 

‘Daddy will give us luncheon, and we shall have a 
very happy time. Would you like to take Claribel 
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(the doll) and play with her while mother does her 
shopping, or stay at grandmother’s? If you come 
with me to the store you must be sure Claribel behaves 
properly. She is such a good baby, I think if you 
hold her nicely, she will keep asleep while we sit quietly 
and do our business, don’t you? Mr. Brown may 
remember Claribel because she came from his store.’’ 


COMMENTS 


You imply that Mary will certainly be good and play 
nicely with her doll, offering her a chance to avoid 
going to the store. You seek her codperation by the 
tactful use of ‘‘our’’ in speaking of your business, 
appealing to her pride in the matter of keeping 
‘*Claribel’’ good. | 

It is taken for granted that your own manners in 
dealing with sales people are irreproachable. That 
you are not one of those discourteous, unfeeling women 
who turn over half the stock in the store and then 
nonchalantly buy a package of hairpins, or say, ‘‘I 
was just looking around.’’ Such persons cannot have 
polite, considerate children, for they are insolent and 
inconsiderate themselves. 

Also, that if for any reason you are dissatisfied with 
a purchase and return it, you speak quietly and po- 
litely and do not scream at the young woman in the 
manner of too many customers who render the ‘‘Com- 
plaint Department’’ of a large store more like the 
parrot house at a Zoo than an exchange supposed to 
eater to the needs of gentlewomen. 

Courtesy to the clerks behind the counter is another 
matter in which you alone can set an example for your 
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little one. To cause a girl or young woman with little 

opportunity for rest during working hours to haul 

down bale after bale of goods, and 

Courtesy toClerks then leave without making any pur- 

chase 1s nothing short of rank cruelty. 

When she loses a sale she is censured by the floorwalker, 

and in addition to that you cause her back to ache in 

a manner that would probably send you whimpering 
to bed. 


Lesson 10 
AIM 
To teach consideration in shopping to adolescent 
girl of seventeen. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Daughter, I hope next time we need not give that 
nice blonde girl so much trouble about a sweater. You 
know you take a thirty-six size, also you knew before 
you went there just the color you desired. 

‘‘T could see at a glance that color was not in stock 
in your particular size. It would have been well to 
say, quietly, ‘I am afraid you have not just the one 
for which I am looking. It must bea particular shade, 
because it is for a college club. I am sorry. Please 
take no more trouble, as I am sure those will not do.’ 

‘I know how I would feel if you were compelled 
to work in a store and come home utterly worn out 
every night with your feet sore from standing nearly 
all day and your arms and back aching from carrying 
heavy goods.”’ 

‘TI never thought of all that, mother. I’m sorry,’’ 
says the daughter. 
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‘‘T know you didn’t, daughter. I mention it only 
because these things must be remembered if we are to 
be truly polite, kind and considerate. Half the evil 
done is due to thoughtlessness; but a well-bred woman 
—that is, one carefully trained to act toward others 
as she would have them act towards her—must always 
think, for that is the difference between a really edu- 
cated person and one who has had no advantages of 
mental training. Be always utterly kind, dear, and 
some day you will be a really noble woman.”’ 


COMMENTS 


These ideas will teach her to avoid the sins of nine 
out of ten women shoppers; incidentally she will learn 
the real meaning of courtesy. You have explained, 
not scolded. This is truly constructive training. 


EXAMPLE 


That ill-trained children develop into ill-bred men 
and women is evidenced by the following example: 
A young woman writer was engaged in editing 
certain papers at a private desk in a_ public 
library. 
An habitué of this lbrary, an elderly ex-school 
teacher, paused one day as she carried her load of 
books from the desk to the reader’s 
Cae table and dumped her books on the 
writer’s private desk, completely 
shutting out the light, and proceeded to rearrange her 
papers without one word of apology. 
The writer happened to be a gentlewoman and said 
nothing, but she could not help wondering what man- 
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ners this discourteous person during the years of her 
teaching had induced in those committed to her care. 


COMMENTS 


This story shows that parents must be prepared to 
fill in the cultural gaps left by the uncultured teacher 
in the public schools, whose one idea would appear to 
be the scholastic rating of her pupils, or the accretion 
of her own salary. 

It is well to exaggerate politeness in the home circle 
when guests are not present. Otherwise, there is apt 
to be a recrudescence of that odious farce, company 
manners, every time a visitor appears upon the scene. 

This is the antithesis to the very foundation of true 
good feeling. <A thing so detestable that it seems an 
insult to mention it in this context, but for the fact 
that it exists in homes where one would as readily look 
for it as one would for soiled handkerchiefs or dirty 
nails. 


At Church 


Good manners are particularly essential in chureh. 
On entering, always teach your children to look 
behind to see they do not slam the door in anyone’s 
face, but hold it, politely smiling; and, 
eA in case the newcomer be a woman, 
hold it for her until she has passed in. 
This rule applies equally to the wife of a rich merchant 
or a negro janitor. 
To whisper and laugh or giggle (a fault common to 
adolescent girls) is the height of bad form, not to be 
tolerated for one moment. 
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It is foolish to take a tiny child to church, as it is 
apt to whimper and disturb the whole congregation, 
unless there is a nursery in the church where mother 
and babe can retire. . 3 

As soon as your child is old enough to attend Sab- 
bath school he is old enough to attend a church service. 
If he is fidgety, give him a pretty picture book, or a 
colored pencil may be taken with which to draw 
pictures. 

If you have taught him the hymns the child will 
enjoy joining in them. Never allow adolescent girls 
to turn around and stare at persons entering later. 
It is an outward sign of a gossiping mind; a gaping 
at clothes usually followed by a detestable nudge and 
titter. 

A wise mother seats her children between herself 
and her husband, while the little ones may be quite 
happily placed with special reference to their taste, 
nearest father or mother. 

The, following example is a fine suggestion for deal- 
ing with laughter in church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elwood and their four children were 
leaving a western city for Pennsylvania. They were 

at church for the last time in the old 

ow, amas home place, and many people were 
Saying goodbye to them, the last to 

do so being a Mrs. Norris, and her six-year-old son, Ned. 

Mrs. Norris repeated in substance what others had 
said that morning when she told Mrs. Elwood: ‘‘How 
we shall miss seeing you in your well-filled family pew. 
Your children are so well behaved in church; how 
did you train them to keep such good order ?”’ 
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‘I don’t know. I’ve never expected anything else 
of them,’’ said Mrs. Elwood. At this last question 
several women turned back. They were much inter- 
ested in the subject of church behavior. 

The minister, Dr. Layman, who had been talking 
to Mr. Elwood, said: 

‘‘T think I can answer your question in part, Mrs. 
Norris. I’ve watched this family for two years. May 
I tell her what I think, Mrs. Elwood ?’’ 

‘“Of course,’’ said she. 

‘Well, in the first place, Mr. and Mrs. Elwood are 
always here on time and yet not long enough to let 
the children get restless before service. As soon as a 
song or scripture reading is announced, these parents 
turn to the number indicated and see to it that every 
child—even baby Nellie—has an open book. The par- 
ents read or sing and every child that is old enough 
imitates them. 

‘The children follow their parents’ example too in 
the matter of attention to the preacher. I always 
know that when I look into their pew six pairs of eyes 
will meet mine. If you'll pardon me, Mrs. Elwood, 
I’ll say further that I am sure these people do not 
discuss what people wore at the church services after 
they go home, for they don’t seem interested in that 
subject here.’’ 

After Dr. Layman had left, Mrs. Norris remarked, 
‘I’m sure he’s right, but are you never amused at 
what happens in church ?’’ 

‘““If we are, we laugh and get over it. Do you 
remember our Chicago experience?’’ said Mrs. 
Elwood. 
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Ten-year-old Nina said, ‘‘We’ll never forget that. 
Tell Mrs. Norris about it, mother.’’ 

“Well, a year ago we visited my sister in Chicago 
and went to church with her. The church was a 
massive structure and the janitor, a cat fancier, lived 
on the third floor in the church building. 

‘““The congregation was singing with the choir and 
Just as they sang ‘to mansions in the skies,’ the man 

in the pew in front of us gave an 

Spactiaies upward leap and a screech, dropped 

his book and thrust out his arm, hit- 

ting an elderly lady just in front of him a stroke in 

the back. She sat down infuriated, and her daughter 
beside her shrieked. 

“It turned out that the janitor’s brown angora cat 
had followed him into the auditorium early in the 
morning. The cat was not seen as it was curled up 
under a seat asleep on the brown carpet. Music awak- 
ened the cat, which made a dart at the gentleman’s 
swaying shoe string as he kept time with his foot to 
the music. This man had a cat-fear . . . and the rest 
followed naturally. 

‘Now, my children and I sat immediately behind 
this man and we all simply roared. I didn’t try to 
stop the children. I even urged them on. By the time 
the janitor had put the cat out and order was restored, 
they had finished laughing and were ready to attend 
to the services. 

‘And that reminds me that we were once too amused 
to go into church for a while. That was when we 
were living in Japan and wished to set a good example 
to Japanese worshipers. 
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‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Holland had come to visit us. Mr. 
Holland was obliged to go back to his church on Sun- 
day morning. He was going to a station in a rickshaw 
(a little top buggy) drawn by a man and a dog. The 
dog had on breast harness and was hitched in front of 
the man. Mr. Elwood on his bicycle was going with 
Mr. Holland. 

‘‘As they went down a side street a dog rushed out 
from a house and quick as a flash attacked the hitched- 

up dog. The two dogs tumbled and 

gesninAues tripped the Japanese who was pulling 

Mr. Holland. Down went Japanese, 

rickshaw and Mr. Holland, and Mr. Elwood rode into 

the struggling mass and with his bicycle landed on 
top of the rest. 

‘“‘The two dogs, three men, rickshaw and bicycle 
made a ludicrous mess. Mr. Holland said, as he rue- 
fully gazed at the spot where he had landed in the 
mud, ‘Japan has made a profound impression on me, 
but this is the first evidence I have that I have made 
an impression on Japan.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Elwood continued, ‘‘Now, Mrs. Holland and I 
viewed this mix-up from the street where we were 
going to church with our children. We simply didn’t 
try to go into church at once. At the risk of being 
late, we walked on a block or two to give the children 
time to talk about it as much as they liked and laugh 
about it to their heart’s-content before trying to be 
quiet in church. As soon as the conversation turned 
to other topics we walked back to the church, where the 
children behaved as well as usual.”’ 

Some children will look in at people’s windows. 
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These children usually come from homes where mother 

is interested in the doings of the neighborhood. As 

you will naturally never listen to 

OntheStreet gossip of any kind, you will stop the 

habit by telling them you do not care 

to hear about anyone’s homes, their doings, what they 
eat or what they wear. 

Be sure to teach your son to take his hat or cap off 
immediately when he enters a strange house, by insist- 
ing on a similar courtesy in your own. 

With regard to the removal of wraps. At formal 
luncheons, especially in the East where European 
fashion is the criterion of smart society, you will notice 
the women do not remove their hats. This, of course, 
you will tell your adolescent girl. | 

You will also tell her that introductions (which 
should be made in a clear, distinct voice) are made 

thus: ‘‘Miss Jones, may I introduce 

Introductions Mr. Smith to you? He knows Rich- 

mond quite well and I think you prob- 
ably have mutual friends.’’ 

Never introduce the girl or woman to the man unless 
he be a very old or renowned person. Always intro- 
duce the unmarried woman to the married ; the younger 
to the older. 

All these little points are essential to the develop- 
ment of an adolescent girl, marking her out as cultured 
and versed in the observances of well-ordered society. 

Staring, whispering, loud laughter are intolerable. 
The first suggests incurable provincialism and extreme 
ignorance ; the second, that unkind remarks are being 
made of some person in the room; the third that the 
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person laughing is embarrassed by being at a recep- 
tion for the first time, and is, therefore, utterly uncouth 
from self-consciousness. 


At the Entertainment 


Lesson 11 
AIM 


To teach your children of all ages to keep silent 
during music, reading or other entertainment 
socially offered. : 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘My dears, I want you to remember that if you 
want people to like you you must learn to pay attention 
to what they say. 

‘A good listener is far more rare than even a bril- 
liant talker. If someone is kind enough to read aloud, 

listen attentively, and never be so 

Polite Listening unkind as to speak or smile at one an- 

other or whisper. That makes it 
appear that the efforts of the entertainer are in vain; 
that we are not interested. It is also very ignorant, 
although many people do it, I know, to talk while some 
one plays the piano. People seldom talk during songs, 
but are extremely thoughtless of the poor pianist who 
must feel uncomfortable, at least, to find no one paying 
the slightest heed to her music. You and I, dears, love 
music too well to discredit it, but I speak of it because 
others might draw you into conversation. If they do, 
just say brightly with a smile, ‘We must not miss this 
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delightful music, must we?’ Now, don’t forget, 
dears.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This is a sorely needed lesson, as people almost uni- 
_ versally seem inspired to start a particularly lively 
conversation while the pianist plays his preliminary 
chords. That it is a distinct breach of good manners, 
a tyro can certainly tell. 


LESSoN 12 
AIM 
To protect a child of ten from the bad example of 
his schoolmates with whom he attends the lecture 
course entertainments. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Father: ‘‘I believe it would be a fine thing for us 
all to sit together when we attend the Symphony 
Orchestra performance next week. 
All Sit Together Between numbers there are some 
things I want to speak to you about.’’ 
Mother: ‘‘That’s a good idea. I propose that we 
remove our coats before taking our seats. It is so 
annoying to others for us to have to struggle with the 
overcoats when taking our seats.’’ 
On the night before starting, mother says: 
‘*Children, have you had all you want to eat? If 
not, get it and eat it now. We will not have any eat- 
ables this time when we are trying to enjoy the music. 
If you have any peanuts, eat them at home.’’ 
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Some one complains, ‘‘But the other boys all eat 
while the music is going on.”’ 

‘“Yes, my child. I heard some men speak of this 
only yesterday. They said, ‘If you want to see a bear 
garden, come down to Miller’s Falls sometime and see 
the natives at one of their music shows. Eat? You 
would think you’d been invited to a church supper.’ 

‘“Now, I’m determined our family shall not form a 
part of the munching crew.’’ 

A wave of self-satisfaction will sweep over all the 
family if the women folk already have their hats re- 
moved when some one from the platform announces 
that ladies are requested to remove their hats. 

If the ten-year-old child turns about and begins 
playing with another child in a rear seat, find some- 

thing to attract his attention toward 
Attention! the front of the auditorium. You may 
say, ‘‘Can you tell what that little 

cherub is doing away up there on the curtain?’’ 

The child may not know what a cherub is and the 
explanation will occupy some time. 

Should the disturbance occur during a selection 
from the orchestra, whisper in the child’s ear: 

‘‘Tjaisten and see if you can hear those big instru- 
ments played by the men who are standing and play- 
ing.’’ Avoid repressive measures, as they may provoke 
an outery, making matters worse. 


COMMENTS 


The family is all engaged in improving behavior 
at the entertainment, so that any special attention 
given to the ten-year-old does not hurt his feelings. 
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Moreover, by following the plan proposed, family in- 
terests are substituted for the fascinated gazing at 
the misbehavior of schoolmates. 

Effort to help the child discover something of inter- 
est 1s eminently wise and profitable. Much of the 
listlessness and inattention during attendance at 
public affairs is due to inability to discover matters 
of interest. 


CHAPTER VI 


HONESTY. AND VER Ca 


For I am armed so strong in Honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind whom I respect not. 
—Shakespeare 


HONESTY AND THRIFT 
1. Truthfulness 


Professor Earl Barnes has said that a lie from a 
three-year-old is normal; from a six-year-old, unim- 
portant ; from a nine-year-old, serious; from a twelve- 
year-old, tragic. 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To inculcate absolute truthfulness from the start 
by being absolutely truthful yourself, making truth 
attractive. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Your boy, aged six, comes to you with marks of 

supposedly removed preserves all over his face. Do 

not alarm him by saying, ‘‘ Alonzo, 

The Truth you have been stealing preserves.”’ 
about the Jam 

Say, ‘‘Alonzo, come along and 

mother will wash your face. You are far too grubby 
to be kissed. How did it happen, son?’’ 

A muttered: ‘‘I d’know.’’ 

Wash his face and then sit down and take him on 
your lap. ‘‘What kind of jam was it, son?’’ very 
quietly and not threateningly. 

‘‘Strawberry,’’ he says, his eyes big and a laugh 
struggling with the shame on his face. 
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‘“That’s my brave boy. Always tell mother the 
truth. She knew you would.’’ (Kiss him.) Then 
say, ‘‘Now, mother wants Alonzo to be a big, strong 
man like father when he grows up. If he eats between 
meals he never can be. Besides, love, when the jam is 
on the table it is yours and brother’s and sister’s— 
everybody’s. I give you five cents every Saturday, 
don’t 127” 

‘*Yes, mother.’’ 

‘Well, if papa used up all the money, he couldn’t 
give me any, and I could give you none. You see, it 
is necessary that we keep some money and food, too, 
on hand so that all of us can share in it. So if you 
want to keep well you won’t eat between meals and if 
you want to divide up the good things you will save 
the jam till we are all at the table.’’ 


COMMENTS 


Such a method prevents a lie by assuming that 
Alonzo is going to play the man. His self-respect, the 
erux of every psychological difficulty with children, 
is not lowered. You took the attitude of his not having 
realized what he was doing and that once he knows he 
will not repeat his little offense. You did not terrify 
him into enduring deceitfulness through dread of 
consequences. 

Alonzo was forced to think. That way lessons are 
remembered and bear fruit. His self-respect was left 
intact. Therefore, he will be too proud to do it again. 
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EXAMPLE 
Little Anna, her sunbonnet in her hand and her 
hair bobbing in the wind, came flying across the bridge, 
the short cut from school. ‘‘Dadda, 
Poaes ae Dadda!’’ she called, out of breath. 
‘“Dadda! I want you! Oh, where 
are you, dadda?’’ 

Then she caught sight of him, out under the big 
trees on the lawn, and flew sobbing into his arms. 
‘*Dadda, please,’’ she said, as soon as she could speak, 
‘“please promise me something.’’ 

‘What, daughter ?’’ 

‘*Dadda, I was naughty in school today, and I don’t 
want you to know what it was that I did. You would 
never,’ hesitation, ‘‘never dis-pect me any more if 
you knew. I’ll be good; I’ll never do it again; but 
please don’t let teacher tell you about it. Please, 
dadda! I’ll be so ’shamed if you know! You won’t 
hear her, will you? Oh, here she comes!’’ 

Colonel Gordon, with a reassuring pat on the shoul- 
der, put his motherless daughter down from his arms 
and rose to meet the teacher. 

‘Yes, Miss Jones,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘I know that 
my little girl has been naughty in school today; she is 
sorry, but she feels that she will be disgraced to have 
me know what it was that she did. So, in order to 
save her self-respect, I will ask you not to tell me 
about it. She will not do so again, I am sure, and to- 
morrow she will come and talk with you about it.’’ 

Next morning Anna went to her teacher. ‘‘Thank 
you for not telling father, Miss Jones. He would be 
so ‘shamed of me. I couldn’t stand it to have him 
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know. But when he was so good not to let you tell | 
him about it, I’m sure that I’ll never, never tell a lie 
again. I couldn’t.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This father was wise with a great wisdom. By such 
an action he would not only prevent further untruth, 
but he would endear himself to his child in such man- 
ner as to make her fly first to him in a matter requir- 
ing his real help and codperation. Her sense of his 
high standards would furthermore act as deterrent 
in any great temptation to which she might later be 
exposed. 

Be very careful you are a truthful thinker yourself. 
Much confusion exists in the minds of many persons 
as to the difference between truthfulness, i. e., sincerity 
and—what they term—flattery or lies. 

For instance, when a person is unduly rude to an- 
other by making an uncalled for, insulting, personal 
remark, she prefaces it by ‘‘if you want the truth.’’ 
This person calls any kindly speech—equally true, but 
omitting what is contrary to good taste, decent feel- 
ing, and true charity,—‘‘ fulsome flattery.’’ 

A plain man has a wonderful voice. It is equally 
true to talk of his beautiful voice or to dwell on his 
homely features. The only difference is that of good 
feeling versus ill-natured, tactless brutality. 

That a truth is impolite and a lie pleasing is a false 
premise. Small insincerities such as ‘‘not at home’? 
and “‘glad to see you’’—all these are absorbed by chil- 
dren and are grouped by them under the general 
heading : 
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‘*Mother does it herself.’’ 
Remember, too, children lie primarily. 
a. Through fear of punishment. 
b. Through boastfulness, 7. e., in- 
sisting on being hero of every episode, 
being in a perpetual spot light. 
ce. Through esthetic realization that life does not 
always handle facts artistically. 


Causes of 
Lying 


LEsson 2 
AIM 


To make truth seem the gladdest way, to show 
that lies and dishonesty are awkward—a girl of 
seven. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Your girl runs to you and hides her face in your 
lap. Say, ‘‘What’s the matter, dearie?”’ 

‘‘Mother, I’m sorry now, but I took the picture out 
of Grace’s book at school. 

‘‘She asked everybody if they’d seen it. I know she 
thinks Teresa has it! But I have it. I said nothing. 
Now I don’t know what to do.”’ 

‘“‘T am glad you told me, daughter. 
Now we must just think how best to 
give it back to poor Grace. I won’t scold you because 
you are quite unhappy enough already. And although 
you did not think of the other children, you are 
mother’s own brave girlie now, who is really sorry and 
will never do such a thing again. 


Making Truth 
Desirable 
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‘“T am very sorry about this, dear, because papa 
bought you that picture—a larger copy than that in 
Grace’s book—for your birthday, and now—’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want it, mother. And I don’t deserve 
it, do [?”’ 

‘‘T do not think it would help you to be happy 
now. It is a pity, dear. Now tell mother how you came 
to take it.’’ 

‘It was on the floor by Grace’s desk, and I picked 
it up and I wanted it so, I couldn’t give it back to her.’’ 

‘“Well, it is very sad. But dry your eyes now and 
plan how we can best give it back to Grace.’’ 

‘“May I take her some flowers, mother, just to show 
I’m truly sorry ?’’ 

‘You certainly may. And it’s a fine thought, dear. 
Go and kiss her and ask her to forgive you. Mother 
believes in her little girl and is sure she will never 
steal again. 

‘“And I’m sure you must understand how dreadfully 
those little girls and boys would have felt if they 
thought Grace imagined they had taken it. Never, 
dearest, let another suffer for wrong you have done. 
That is the coward’s part; and mother and father’s girl 
must be brave always; never a coward.’’ 


COMMENTS 


In the case of the child taking the picture, oppor- 
tunity and intense desire were the causes. The great- 
est wrong done was causing the suffering of others. 
You have made the worst features plain to her and 
shown her that because she is a girl she need expect 
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no more consideration for being cowardly. Also that 
restitution is an integral part of true repentance for 
wrong done. 


LEsson 3 
AIM 


To help a child to distinguish between fancy and 
falsehood. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


The boy says, ‘‘Mother, I saw the fairies dance on 
the grass last night. It was just as I left the window 
to fly up to the moon.’’ 
ee ed ‘It looks cold up in the moon, my 
boy. What did you do there?”’ 
‘*Oh, I just ran around! It’s green and white with 
lots of little black men with round heads like tennis 
balls, running in and out of holes.”’ 
‘What fun! Let’s play going to the moon when 
papa comes home.”’ 


COMMENTS 


By taking the matter as a game you eliminate any 
possibility of fancy and truth being confused in the 
boy’s brain. But never allow sentimentality. ‘‘Little 
Birdie let’s his mother wash his dear, little facie,’’ sim- 
pers the foolish mother. Is it to be wondered at that 
Algie says he saw ‘‘ Mother Birdie’’ spanking her nest- 
ling? This is an utterly wrong way to talk. Nature 
study is full of real romance, poetic and tender; never 
spoil natural history by obsolete sentimentality. 
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If you will cultivate a sense of honor you will find it 
the best preventive of deception. You may say, 

‘“Now, daughter, mother is going to be out all after- 
noon. She is going to visit grandmother. Mother will 

put you in full charge of the house. 
Cultivatinga Here are the keys of the cellar and 
Sense of Honor 
pantry. If you are hungry, you can . 
find the apples. Don’t let brother eat any pie!’’ 

By so speaking you put the girl on her honor. Her 
pride is aroused by the important responsibility of 
being in charge of the house—and keys! Your positive 
attitude presumes she is above being interested in pie 
herself; that you would not dream of suspecting her. 
She will cooperate with you in caring for the house 
and baby brother until you return. 

It is necessary to give wholesome tone and honest 
viewpoint to the adolescent, when he is called to settle 
definitely some of these moral issues dealing with truth- 
fulness. Suppose the son says, ‘‘We are going to 
debate, ‘Is a lie ever justifiable,’ mother. Isn’t that 
interesting ?”’ 

This slightly morbid introspective subject will ap- 
peal to adolescent imagination. Say: ‘“‘I don’t think 
it can be, do you? You know we have agreed so often 
that a he is cowardly. Nothing can ever justify 
cowardice. ’’ 

‘*T’ll work that up. That’s a good point, mother.”’ 

Your argument is sound; one that will serve the sit- 
uation ; although for your own satisfaction or should he 
question you more closely, not from the viewpoint of 
school debate, but as an abstract proposition, you may 
make the following points: 
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A lie as a lie is never justifiable. A lie to save one’s 
self from the consequences of one’s own action is never 
justifiable. A lie involving the suf- 

Ae Paras ie fering of another person is never jus- 

tifiable. But a point blank refusal 
to say anything to incriminate a comrade is justifiable. 
To refuse absolutely to give another fellow away by 
tale bearing is justifiable. 

To lie by silence to save another may be justifiable 
provided the subsequent punishment for the action 
does not fall on an innocent person. 

The point is so subtle that it is certainly best to 
leave it well alone. Try and focus attention on less 
delicate questions. 

We have remarked that a boy lies primarily from 
fear of punishment; this is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing case where a mother unversed in child training, 
as she was in the most elementary laws of psychology, 
induced an untruthful habit of mind in her boy, aged 
nine years. 


EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Young was called to the front of the house just 

after she had placed a box of delicious, big, black 

cherries on the kitchen table. Turn- 

Fear CausesLie ing to nine-year-old Leslie who stood 

near, she said as she shook her finger 

at him, ‘‘If you touch these cherries while I’m gone 
I’ll spank you!’’ 

Now Leslie was adjusting his roller skates and would 

not have noticed the cherries if she had not called his 

attention to them. He now eyed them critically. How 
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plump and juicy they looked! How beautifully ar- 
ranged in rows. If one were taken out of the top row 
could not one from beneath be made to take its place, 
he wondered. He’ll try it. He plumped one into his 
mouth, seized one from the bottom of the box, and 
filled the gap made. It worked so beautifully that he 
tried it again and was just trying to fill the second 
gap when Mrs. Young returned. Hearing her com- 
ing, he was intent upon his skates again when she 
entered and soon went outdoors. 

‘‘Teslie, come here,’’ called Mrs. Young five minutes 
later. 

‘What did you eat some of these cherries for? Now, 
I’ve got to spank you!’’ she said. 

‘““T didn’t eat a one. The box fell off the table and 
I put ’em back the best I could.’’ 

‘‘But some are gone. I know you ate them. Come 
here.’’ 

After the spanking, foolish Mrs. Young said, *‘I 
don’t care half as much for your having a few cherries 
as I do for the fact that you lied about it.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This good woman left a wrong suggestion when 
charging her gon to avoid touching those cherries. If 
she had a proper method no word need be spoken at 
the time. 

Then when calling him to account her savage manner 
was a direct and inexcusable cause of lying. If the 
proof was conclusive, no accusation was necessary. 
Perhaps a sensible woman would make no attempt at 
punishment, but blame herself for allowing the cherries 
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to remain in sight unless she were assured that they 
would offer no temptation to her son. 

In this case, the child lied from fear of punishment 
and stole the cherries from a false association of ideas 
due to his mother’s suggestion that small boys cannot 
be left alone with inviting cherries and escape scathless. 
Her assumption of evil was fruitful of wrong action. 
The cause and effect works out as perfectly as a prob- 
lem in algebra. Such parents provoke wrongdoing by 
lack of knowledge of human nature and an unsympa- 
thetic attitude towards their children that can only 
provoke an unsympathetic attitude towards themselves 
and all life’s best ideals. 

The boy who lies through boastful- 

The Boaster Lies ness 1S easily cured of his habit if he 

can learn that real valor needs no 
press agenting on his part. The following story shows 
how a wise mother dealt with such a problem. 


EXAMPLE 


The outside door to the hayloft of Mr. Taylor’s 
barn swung open. Gerald Taylor, with two boy friends 
about ten years old stood just inside looking down to 
the ground. Mrs. Taylor, who sat paring apples on 
the back porch, heard Gerald say, 

‘‘Aw, go on and jump down, fraid cat. What you 
’fraid of?’’ 

‘*It’s—it’s fur down there ?’’ said the boy. 

‘Oh Gee!’’ said Gerald, ‘‘you call that fur?”’ 

“See that little winder way up there in the 
attic of the house? Well, I jumped out of that last 
night.’’ 
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Now the window was stationary and Mrs. Taylor 
knew Gerald was telling a falsehood. 

Soon the boys sauntered up to where Gerald’s cross- 
bar for gymnastic exercises stood in the yard. Mrs. 
Taylor looked away from the boys but listened. Gerald 
said, 

‘‘Aw! Can’t you chin it more than five times ’thout 
lettin’ go? Why, I can chin it twenty times hand 
runnin’.’’? Mrs. Taylor had seen him with reer 
chin it seven times, never more. 

‘‘Let’s see you,’’ said one of the boys. 

‘‘Let’s git a drink,’’ replied Gerald. 

A tin cup hung on the pump. One boy drank half 
a pint. 

‘“‘Ts that all you kin drink?”’ said Gerald. ‘‘ Why, 
I often drink two pints right down.”’ 

Groaning in spirit, Mrs. Taylor realized that Gerald 
was boastful to untruthfulness when with the boys. 
After supper she called him to her and said quietly, 
‘‘Do you know that mother wants to feel proud of her 
little boy? She has just been reading such an interest- 
ing book. It is about a great French hero, who lived 
in the middle ages, long, long ago. He was the bravest 
knight of his time; no one could stand against him in 
tournament or battle field. But what do you think was 
the most wonderful thing of all about this great knight, 
Gerald? Well, it was his wonderful modesty. He 
never boasted. People who met him not knowing with 
whom they spoke, found a quiet plain young man of 
few words. I think he must have been like our Lincoln, 
don’t you? O, how proud I should be to be mother 
of a boy like that.’’ 
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COMMENTS 


This mother showed him how really great and brave 
men act. She did not scold; nor did she tell him stories 
of truth-telling, realizing that his lies were effects of 
boastfulness, not causes of any other fault and so to be 
associated with his besetting fault at any cost. 

As an instance of the child lying from an esthetic 
desire to sweeten a sordid daily life we may adduce the 
following instance. 


EXAMPLE 


‘Violet Rydell, aged nine years, was a thoughtful 
child. Her face lighted up when she saw something 
Pieeneet really beautiful. She delighted in 
for Embellishment flowers, pretty frocks, music, nice 
Hees food. Her mother was too over- 
worked and discouraged with disappointments to give 
any heed to beauty or ugliness. Cheapness and service- 
ability were the only characteristics of merchandise 
which interested her. 

Violet despised her coarse, ready-made clothes and 
longed for a dress such as she had seen displayed in a 
store on Fifth Avenue. 

One day at school a playmate was telling Violet of 
a new dress her mother was having made for her. 
Violet said, ‘‘Oh, I have a cousin who has a dress like 
that, only hers is trimmed with lace in scallops round 
the skirt.’’ She went on to describe this cousin’s 
dresses, jewelry, hats. She told of the parties she 
attended and the sights she had seen. And the cousin 
was as absolutely mythical as the historic ‘‘Mrs. 
Harris.”’ 
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One day a girl friend who was visiting Violet said, 
‘‘Does your cousin play the piano?’’ Violet looked so 
guilty that Mrs. Rydell questioned her as soon as the 
friend was gone and found out the whole pitiable 
truth. Violet hated coarseness, so had created a 
cousin in her imagination who had the things that she 
herself longed ardently to possess. 


COMMENTS 


Mrs. Rydell had done wrong to the child in the first 
instance by failing to recognize that beauty is a need 
in some lives, a benefit in all. A wise mother hearing 
this little story, would show the little girl that it is 
never right to lie. Tell her she was glad to find what 
pained her and contrive to put some brightness into 
a little life whose craving for beauty showed a refine- 
ment that used rightly might develop a noble nature. 
Show such a child that a lve is unbeautiful and coarse ; 
that truth is the supremest beauty; and that only by 
truth can beauty of character reflected in beauty of 
face be achieved. 

The girl between ten and fifteen is apt to become 
secretive. It is usually about nothing at all and its 
character is pathological. 

Be careful at this time to leave no private letters 
| around. Girls imagine they are being 

Secretiveness talked over, so self-conscious are they, 

and will adopt any methods to cir- 
cumvent what they believe to be your perpetual dis- 
cussion of their affairs. 
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EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Yoeman came into the living room and saw 
her fifteen-year-old daughter, lola, hastily concealing 
something on the couch beside her. 

Mrs. Yoeman appeared not to notice anything and 
after a few casual remarks she said: “‘I had a letter 
from Aunt Isabelle today.’’ 

‘Did you?’’ asked Iola, with so much confusion 
that Mrs. Yoeman guessed Iola had concealed this 
letter beside her. 

Half defiantly Iola said, ‘‘Naney Zimmerman says 
her mother is always writing to her aunts about her 
doings, and that they think her mother isn’t strict 
enough with her.’’ Mrs. Yoeman paid no heed to this 
remark, but presently she said: ‘‘Your Aunt Isabelle 
writes such an interesting letter this time. I wish 
you would read it.’’ 

A few days later Mrs. Yoeman said: ‘‘The postman 
brought a letter for you today. Of course I wouldn’t 
read it without your asking me to do so, but I wish 
you would read it soon, for I think it is from your 
grandmother and I want to know how she is.”’ 


COMMENTS 


By making no effort to conceal her own letters and 
by never opening Iola’s, Mrs. Yoeman soon broke her 
daughter of the execrable habit of prying into other 

people’s letters. 
Making Promises § If you make a promise to your little 
son, keep it. Do not make it lightly. 
Mrs. Brown told Edith she would give a lovely party 
for her ‘‘some day.’’ She described the dresses, the 
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‘‘eats,’’ the children to be asked—everything was 
settled but the actual date! Edith now makes a 
proviso. ‘‘Don’t let it be some day, because that’s 
‘never,’ ’’ whenever a pleasure is proposed. 


EXAMPLE 


Henry Rodgers was a fine six-year-old boy who 
delighted in taking trips with his mother. One eve- 
ning his mother came down stairs dressed for the 
street. 

‘““Where are you going, mother? May I go with 
you?”’ 

‘Oh, I’m just going down the street a few minutes,”’ 
lied his mother. ‘‘You stay with Nora. I’ll bring you 
something nice.’’ 

An hour later Henry said, ‘‘ When is mother coming 
back, Nora? I thought she was going to stay a long 
time ’cause she had on her party dress.’’ 

“You go to bed and you’ll see her in the morning,”’ 
evaded Nora. 

Mrs. Rodgers supposed Henry had forgotten the 
something nice, but she was mistaken. He didn’t ask 
for it because he had simply learned by experience that 
she did not keep her promises. 

A few days later Henry called to their neighbor’s 
little boy: ‘‘Come over and play with me.’’ 

‘Oh, I can’t,’’ said the boy. 

‘‘Come on,’’ said Henry. ‘‘I’ll give you some candy 
if you will.’’ 

Mrs. Rodgers said, ‘‘Why, Henry, you have no 
candy to give him.’’ 

“Oh! That’s all right,’’ said Henry. ‘‘He’ll for- 
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get I told him that. He’s littler than I am. I feel 
almost grown up when I’m with him.”’ 

Now Mrs. Rodgers’ face burned with shame. She 
knew she had given Henry the impression that lying 
to younger people is legitimate. 


COMMENTS 


Such conduct on the part of a mother lowers the 
home standard, causes utter scorn of grown-up people, 
as persons privileged to do wrong by reason of their 
age or Size, and upsets a child’s whole moral code. 

Be perfectly just in your dealings with children. 
They must realize that you wish always to be quite fair. 
Never show favoritism; it is terribly unjust; often 
cruel. 


2. Stealing 


Stealing is acting falsely. It is very closely related 
to lying, for one who commits either wrong is apt to 
indulge in the other. Stealing can be dealt with in 
early life. A very young child cannot steal, but he 
can learn the meaning of property rights; this will 
protect him from the temptation to steal when he is 
older. 


EXAMPLE 


It was Graham’s first day in the kindergarten. As 
he was putting on his coat to go home, the kinder- 
garten teacher said to him: ‘‘Graham, what have you 
in your pocket?’’ 

‘*My hankie.”’ 
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‘“Yes,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘and it has such a pretty 
border.’’ He was pleased and pulled it out. With it 
came a number of red balls which 

eee Graham had been stringing. 
‘With your handkerchief you have 

something else that is pretty, haven’t you?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Graham ‘slowly, ‘‘I haven’t any at 
home.’’ 

‘“What do you play with at home, Graham?”’ 

‘‘Oh, a big ball, a top and—”’ 

‘‘Are they yours, Graham ?’’ 

“Yes, my Dad bought them for me.”’ 

“Well, these balls and all of the pretty things you 
have to play with here were bought for you and for 
all the boys and girls who come here to play with, but 
if each boy and girl takes some of them home, there 
would soon be no pretty things to use.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ and Graham began handing out the balls. 

Several days after this episode Graham was seen 
holding his hand over some blocks, and refusing to 
have them put away or to do so himself, saying that 
he wanted them to build with at home. The teacher 
said: ‘‘Do you want John to take your top home with 
him when he visits you this afternoon ?”’ 

‘“That’s my top. No, he cannot have it.’’ 

‘Are those blocks yours, Graham ?’’ 

‘Well, but I want them to build with,’’ he pouted. 

“Yes, but if the children who come to see you take 
your playthings home with them, you would not have 
anything to play with, would you? Mother sees pretty 
things and father too; when they go into other homes 
what do they do, Graham?’’ 


Be St 
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“They go to the store and buy some like them. 
Father bought this bunny for me at the store last 
night.’’ 

‘“Yes, they pay money for them and that makes 
them theirs,’’ said Miss Smith. 


COMMENTS 


Graham is an honest, upright business man now. 
Under different treatment he might have become a 
thief. 

It is questionable if conscience is developed in any 
child prior to his tenth year. Shame, pity for another, 
fear of consequences, are understood ; but a conscious- 
ness of sin as opposed to right doing is too abstract a 
proposition for literal, little minds to tackle. Love will 
quicken true conscientiousness and develop it beauti- 
fully in homes where it is the motive power rather than 
that odious system of reward and punishment, which 
destroys originality and individualism, ats life one 
big gamble. 


Lesson 4 
AIM 


To avoid tempting a child to steal. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Do not put temptation in the way of children. To 

forbid candies and leave a huge box 

Stealing Change of them on the living room table is to 

ask for disobedience with its attend- 

ant lies. It is best also, in sending a little child to 
market, always to give him the exact change. 
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‘“Hurry up, Jack—can’t you find your cap? Here 
it is. Now run along and get me some plums. I’m 
going to bake a pie and must have them right away. 
Just a small measure. Here’s a quarter—I don’t know 
what they will cost, but you bring back the extra 
money.”’ 

Jack pulled his cap down over his head, made a dash 
through the kitchen door with an accompanying clat- 
ter, and shot through an adjoining alley, landing at the 
corner grocery. 

‘‘Mr. Jupiter, give me some plums. Ma’s goin’ to 
bake a pie, and I wan’ some dandy, big whoppers,’’ 
said Jack all in one breath. 


“Well, how are these? They just came in and they 
couldn’t be beat,’’ said Mr. Jupiter. 

“How much?’’ inquired the speculative Jack. 

‘“Twenty cents for this measure,’’ informed Mr. 
Jupiter. 

‘‘All right, that’s what I wan’,’’ said Jack, at the 
same time depositing his quarter on the counter and 
gazing musingly out of the window at a candy shop 
across the street. 

In due time he was possessed of the plums and 
trotted across the street and into the candy shop, 
where he received for his precious five cents a bag of 
highly-colored candy in huge chunks. He deposited 
one in his mouth and sauntered along, homeward 
bound. Meeting a pal, he generously offered him an 
unlimited amount of taffy. Together they managed 
to waste a great deal of time, and the morning was 
almost past when Jack reached home. 
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“Well, Jack, what kept you so long? I thought 
you were never coming,’’ said his mother. 


‘Well, you see, I was jes’ comin’ out of the groe ry 

and I met Phil and we wen’ to see the fire. It was 

over on Laf’yette Street and there was 

Lying Also an awful crowd there. I came home 
jes’ as soon as I could—hones’!”’ 

Jack finished with a grand flourish, and tried not to 

evidence by outward manifestation the growing sense 

of his inward guilt. 


Mother was too busy to pay much attention to Jack’s 
story just then, merely adding, ‘‘Where’s your 
change?”’ 

‘‘There wasn’t any change,’’ replied Jack. 


Jack moped all day, not being able to reconcile his 
act of the morning. That evening when he went to 
bed and tried to say, ‘‘Now I lay me,’’ he couldn’t quite 
do it. He didn’t feel just right, someway. Mother 
came to kiss him goodnight, and that was the end of 
his defiance. ‘‘Mother, I spent five cents of that quar- 
ter you give me for candy. The plums was only twenty 
cents. And I didn’t go to no fire either. Mother 
dear, I jes’ couldn’t stand it to let you kiss me like 
that and still have the awful lie in me.”’ 

Mother kissed Jack again, saying, ‘‘I’m so glad you 
told me about it, Jack. And now you’re not going to 
do it again, are you—ever ?’’ 

‘‘No, mother, and I’ll tell you the truth after thisg 
Jack replied. 

Mother left her little Jack that night feeling great 
satisfaction in the fact that she had always treated him 
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in such a considerate manner as to win his complete 
trust and confidence. 


COMMENTS 


It is, as we have said, inadvisable to give a young 
child money for marketing involving loose change. 
This mother, apart from unwise conduct on this point, 
acted in a constructive manner. Where a sweet home 
atmosphere of true give and take prevails, the child 
will freely confess his little misdeeds because he knows 
that even grown-up mother and father are quick to 
acknowledge mistakes made or wrong done, following 
their acknowledgment in all cases by reparation. 

Whenever a child takes articles not belonging to him 
make an effort to have him return them or their equiva- 
lent if circumstances permit. This procedure brings 
the nature of the misdeed vividly before the mind of 
the child and makes him, usually, very loath to repeat 
the experience. 


EXAMPLE 


Jimmy liked to sit in the front row at the church 

services, and though it was fairly certain he was at the 

bottom of any giggling or mischief, 

At Church he was seldom caught in the act. On 

Easter Sunday he observed the row 

of potted lilies which decorated the platform and 

when service was over he noted that people were taking 

them away. Stepping forward he asked for a plant. 

‘‘Did your mother tell you to bring one home?’’ 

inquired Mrs. S., who was dispensing the lilies. 

‘“Yes, ma’am,’’ promptly improvised Jimmy. 
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Certain members of the congregation had previously 
agreed to take the plants and pay for them, thus obvi- 
ating any expense to the church. Jimmy’s mother did 
not happen to be one of these, though she would will- 
ingly have paid for a plant had she known about the 
arrangement. Jimmy’s story worked and he triumph- 
antly carried home the lily. His mother questioned 
him and gathered from him the truth of the matter. 
Did she then send her check to the flower committee 
and punish Jimmy for his falsehood? Not at all. She 
said seriously : 

‘I am glad you told me about this, Jimmy. Some- 
one else expected to have the lily and it rightfully 

belongs to her. It is wrong to take it 

Restitution © and say what was untrue. Now you 

may go to Mrs. S. and find out who has 

been disappointed; you may then take the lily to its 

rightful owner and explain the reason for its non- 
delivery. ’’ 

This Jimmy did and remembered his lesson. Nor 
did he feel less inclined another time to confide in his 
mother, since he saw that she was just and kind. 

Little deceptions that have a large amount of humor 
in them need careful treatment. On the one hand, to 
ignore them seems to be to sanction falsehood ; on the 
other hand, the actual immorality may be of a very 
mild type. Note the offenses and penalties visited 
upon them in the following incidents. 


EXAMPLE 


Sandy was a mischievous young farmer’s son who 
didn’t particularly like all his jobs, one of which was 
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picking berries for his mother’s jelly and pies, though 
he appreciated the latter when he ate them. One hot 
day he was told to fill a large can with 
blackberries. He went out and re- 
mained away for some time. When 
he returned the can appeared to be full and any dis- 
crepancy remained for the time being unnoticed. It 
apparently had not occurred to Sandy that the can 
would eventually be emptied, but it was, and what was 
his mother’s astonishment to find three-fourths of the 
pail stuffed with a discarded shirt while a layer of 
berries on top made the deception complete. Naturally 
Sandy was not given any of the blackberry pie that 
was made from berries picked by the other children, 
nor did he profit by his deceit, since he was soundly 
spanked by his father. 

A similar trick was once played on a very different 
type of mother, who at the time. made no comment. 
When the hour came for the strawberry feast all the 
other children received a delicious looking strawberry 
pie crowned with whipped cream. What was Ever- 
ard’s surprise when he opened his, to find shredded 
shirt with small, partially dissolved pearl buttons 
poking aggressively through the rich pastry and mock- 
ing the greedy eyes, expectant of strawberries! 

The mother, to quote Everard, ‘‘never batted an 
eye,’’ but the records of that family prove that 
mother’s sense of humor has guarded against shirts 
undesirably mixed up with strawberries from that day 
to this. 

The use of the whip and the deprivation at the table 
seem to constitute a double, an excessive and a useless 


Humorous 
Cheating 
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attempt at overcoming the difficulty. Far more prefer- 
able is the payment in kind where no faultfinding or 
scolding is permitted. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the general home train- 
ing on absolute honesty was defective in both cases. 
With an atmosphere of unquestioned endorsement of 
strict honesty, these freakish deeds could not spring up. 


3. Spending Money 


From the days of early. childhood it is really best 
to allow a small sum weekly to be spent for personal 
pocket-money. A child under seven years of age re- 
gards money as a plaything. After seven years of age 
it 1s apt to assume an over-important place in his 
outlook. 


Lesson 5 
AIM 


To give your boy of seven years a true idea of 
money values from the first. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘*My son, today is your birthday ; it is also Saturday, 

the day papa is paid at the office. I am going to give 

you ten cents today and another ten 

Teaching the gents each Saturday hereafter. Here 
Value of Money... ; fs 

1s a real savings bank of which papa’s 

banker alone has the key. You may keep one nickel 

for yourself—to buy anything you want excepting 

candy ; food, mother will always give you if you ask 

her for it. The other nickel you may put in the bank. 
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Some day it will be full; then the banker will open it 
and put it with a savings account, and by and by you 
will have saved enough to invest it. This means to 
put it where it will be used to make more money. You 
can’t understand all about this, but you can understand 
that money is precious by putting some away ; also that 
it is needful to buy toys or what you will, for the nickel 
you keep out is for you to use as you wish. You will 
learn this way the best value to be bought for a nickel 
or what is called its spending power.”’ 


COMMENTS 


This will show him simple money values; you are 
making him feel manly by having a bank savings box. 
Independence is encouraged by his having a small defi- 
nite amount to spend as he chooses, learning thereby 
the value of property. 

A girl can be trained the same way. 

The allowance may be given as wages for some simple 
work done. But be careful in this context it does not 
degenerate into bribery. A child quickly realizes that 
if a distasteful task be associated with gain, it is no 
longer distasteful, and will become extremely obliging 
—at a price! that price being his own character. 

Children learn to demand payment for work done; 
that is odious. Do not let the money be given for defi- 
nite work in the form of wages when the boy chops some 
wood, or if only six or seven years old, takes out your 
garbage. 
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LESSON 6 
AIM 


To help a boy of nine years to earn money and 
spend it wisely. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘My son, mother is pleased with the neat way you 
have managed the paper route this week. Doesn’t it 
feel good to have really earned your 

Earning Money money just as father really earns his 

at the office? I’m sure it does.’’ 
(Kiss him.) 

‘‘Mother, I’ve seen a dandy kite. I’m going to buy 
it today.’’ 

“All right, dear. The wind is rather strong, but 
still, you know best what you want.’’ 

He rushes out, buys his kite, and the wind carries 
it to a tree top where it becomes twisted up with the 
branches. No one can unfasten it. 

‘“Never mind. You wanted it. Too bad about the 
kite and mother’s so sorry. Better luck next time. 


. 
7 


(Smile cheerily.) You know we all learn by mistakes. ’’ 


COMMENTS 


Wisely you did not say, ‘“‘I told you so.’’ This 
phrase has driven many a husband to drink, many a son 
to perdition and many a small boy to secretiveness. 
Never use the vile phrase. You told him the wind 
was strong. He took the risk and paid the penalty. 
By experience he has learned a lesson in the value of 
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money. He will think twice before spending it in the 
future. 

Do not let guests give him money for pretended work. 
That is demoralizing. <A real, even if simple, daily 
job and a regular wage earned is educative. 

If you need car fare, borrow it from the boy. 


LESSON 7 
AIM 


To teach a boy of ten to keep accounts. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Martin, mother has only a ten dollar bill and we 

know the car man won’t change that. Will you lend 

me a nickel to go to town? That’s 

Keeping Accounts right; mother knew you would. (Kiss 

him.) Now here is a paper in case 

mother forgets to repay you. Mother must pay Martin 
five cents. That’s right, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Yes, mother. Isn’t it fun, me helping you to go 
to town ?’’ 

‘‘Mother is very much obliged, dear. Now don’t 
lose that paper. Suppose mother forgot?’’ 

‘*T could remind you.’’ 

‘“Yes, but it is much better to have the paper. Some 
day you will, perhaps, meet people who will pretend 
to forget after you have loaned them money. Then, if 
you have a paper written by them, it proves you loaned 
it to them and they are bound to pay it back.’’ 

“‘Or go to jail,’’ remarks Martin cheerfully. 
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‘“Yes, dear; only we hope they would pay up before 
it came to that.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This initiates him to the truths on lending and bor- 
rowing money, and perhaps saves him from the depre- 
dations of the many pious frauds waiting to prey on 
unsuspecting good fellows, too confiding and too simple 
to demand receipts, and to keep their various I. O. U.’s. 


Lesson 8 
AIM 


To teach a boy of eight never to borrow from 
schoolmates or friends. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Karl, mother is unhappy because you spent the 
nickel as you did. Of course it is your own to do as you 
hike with, but she is truly grieved you 
a asked John to lend you a nickel. If 
mother buys something and there isn’t 
another quarter left, then she does not even go to father 
for more ; she does without the other things she wanted. 
You must do the same thing or you will be in debt and 
that means owing people what you do not see your way 
to paying back. Nothing makes people more unhappy, 
for it is a kind of dishonesty, dear. Now, you must 
explain to John you cannot pay him until Saturday, 
but will do so then.”’ 
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COMMENTS» 


This helps him realize that an income is limited. 
You have not babied him or offered to lend him money 
—a fatal mistake from a woman to a boy of any age. 
_ He sees plainly a certain cause produces a certain 
effect. ‘‘He who breaks—pays.’’ He will thus cease 
to borrow from playmates. 


EXAMPLE 


Eight-year-old Calvin Bishop said to his father just 
after breakfast one morning, ‘‘Papa, won’t you give 
me a dime?’’ 

‘What for, Cal?’’ asked Mr. Bishop. 

Calvin’s face flushed a little as he said, ‘‘I want to 
buy some candy.”’ 
‘*See here, boy, you’re eating too 

Candy Money much store candy. Ask your mother 

to make you some that’s fit to eat,’’ 
replied his father. 

After Mr. Bishop had gone to work, Calvin, with 
tear-stained face, approached his mother and said, 
‘‘May I have a dime to buy a new book, mother ?”’ 

‘*What book, Calvin ?’’ 

Calvin looked confused and stammered, ‘‘ A reader— 
no, | mean speller.’’ 

‘*T’ll ask your teacher what you need as I go up 
town this morning.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, don’t,’’ begged Calvin. 

Mrs. Bishop, seeing something was wrong, sat Aaa: 
drew Calvin to her, and said, ‘‘What troubles you, 
Calvin?’’ . 

After an outburst of crying Calvin became calm 
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enough to say: ‘‘Oh, mamma, I borrowed two nickels 
of Theodore Mohr a long time ago an’ he says he’lI tell 
his mother and have me put in jail if I don’t pay it 
back. I’ve got to pay it back, mamma.’’ 

Very gravely Mrs. Bishop said: ‘‘Of course you must 
pay it back, Calvin. Debts are dreadful. This one 
has even led you to tell lies. I think you will not forget 
how miserable a debt makes you. I will let you have 
a dime to pay Theodore, but you will have to repay 
me. You must explain this to father, and then when 
he gives you pennies to spend for yourself, you must 
give them to me until you have given me ten in pay- 
ment for this dime. A debt must always be paid.’’ 


COMMENTS 


It is not wise to give him everything he asks for. 
A child satisfied in his every desire becomes spoiled 
and repulsive. 

Self-denial of a manly kind is a fine basis of charac- 
ter and bespeaks future integrity. Self-indulgence 
in money bespeaks the bum of the future years, the 
contemptible creature who lies late in bed, loves to be 
flattered by women and ultimately marries for money. 


LEsSSon 9 
AIM 


To teach a girl of ten something about buying. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

It is a good plan to take your girl shopping with you 
occasionally. She will see that you buy according to 
the fluctuation of the market. 
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‘“Now see, Velma, I find artichokes are dear today 
—a quarter each. So I shall substitute cabbage at ten 
cents and stewed celery, which is five 
cents, and fifteen cents is all I think it 
right to spend for vegetables. Grape 
fruit is cheap; five cents each, so I order a quarter’s 
worth of those.’’ 


‘I want a green one, mother. Susie has green.’ 


Daughter 
as a Buyer 


‘But I don’t want my little girl to be a copy-cat! 
(Smile.) I want you to look as neat as it is possible 
for you to look, but I think it fine to be different from 
other little girls. Besides, you have black hair and 
Susie’s is nearly white.’’ 

‘Which is the prettier, mother dear ?’’ 

‘Neither, Velma. Both are pretty if clean, well 
brushed and glossy.’’ 


COMMENTS 


A girl will quickly respond to this opportunity to 
become a wise purchaser who buys according to the 
market. 


Also, she needs to be original in dress and inciden- 
tally not to compare herself to advantage or disadvan- 
tage with another—a great lesson for a girl to master. 


The girl in adolescence will grow anxious to equal 
or excel her companions in dress and personal appear- 
ance. Do not be harsh to her. Self-respect demands 
adequate clothing. It is cruel to make her noticeable 
for old-fashioned, ill-made or unbecoming clothes 
when in high school. 
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Doctors agree that a pretty night-gown or wrapper 

actually helps convalescence in a sensitive woman. 

Brutal or self-centered men may pooh- 

TasteinDress pooh the fact, but it is of great and 

urgent importance to you in determin- 

ing exactly how to meet this question of the importance 
of dress for the developing child. 


Lesson 10 
AIM 


To guide a taste in dress in a girl of twelve. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


If you want her to be happy and studious, let her be 
well but inconspicuously dressed. In this way she will 
not challenge criticism. Have her suit made by as 
good a tailor as you can afford to employ. Let her 
taste be consulted, and, where possible, followed. 

‘* Agnes, this is a pretty suit. We both like it so I 
think we will have it sent home. I’m not sure I care 
very much for the waists, but you will have to wear 
them, so take them, if you really hke them. 

‘‘That hat is too old for you. Try this one. Now 
don’t you see that is a great deal prettier? Just look; 
take the mirror! Never buy a hat until you see it from 
every view-point—hback, side, and front. Give it a 
little tilt, dear. A hat dumped straight on to the head 
is hideous on any one! Now, don’t you like it? I do, 
immensely. That bow is quite Parisian.”’ 
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COMMENTS 


She welcomes treatment such as you would give a 
grown-up. You have not tried to make her feel, 
‘‘Mother wants me to look a fright.’’ You have used 
tact, and the whole art of managing women is just that. 

A girl’s allowance up to the age of eighteen, when 
it is wise to make it cover all expenses, save college, 
doctors’ and dentists’ bills, will be used for dress, in- 
cluding gloves, adjuncts such as pocket-books, shoes 
and amusement dues. 

For this the sum of $150 yearly is sufficient if. 
economy be practiced ; less can be given if the clothing 
be made at home. 

A grave danger at the present time is the fact that 
children do not themselves put forth sufficient energy 
and effort to earn money or form any idea of how 
hard it is for father to secure it by his far greater 
effort. 

In adolescence, a fine sort of work for a boy is the 
art of carpentry. Boys love tools and whittling. Why 

not let the boy build an arbor or per- 

Carpentry gola? Pay him the wage that is fair 

at the day. Do not teach him inad- 

vertently the loathsome habit of scabbing labor, by 

offering him less than the labor union rate by the day. 

If you do this with boys or girls you prepare them to 

commit grievous wrong against their fellow men and 

women by underselling the market when later they 
seek employment. 

You may say, ‘‘Joseph, I have bought a dozen ram- 
bler roses. I want a pergola built. If you care to 
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do it, I’ll pay you at union rates. Do you care to 
undertake it?’’ 

The proposition, without doubt, looks good to Joseph. 
Do not let him rush at it enthusiastically and then 
slacken up; that is detrimental to his character. Hon- 
est work, honestly done and honestly paid for, is self- 
respecting work. You asked him if he would do it—if 
he wished to do it. 

By agreeing to accept the job he made himself 
responsible for its completion. When it is finished, 
pay him. He will feel a man because he has done real, 
responsible work to the best of his ability. 

Children clamor for nickels when the household is 
suffering for necessities owing to father being out of 
work. Mother becomes an old woman, fretted by the 
demands which a too easy regime in the past has made 
possible. 


Lesson 11 
AIM 


To keep a balance between recklessness and mi- 
serliness in money matters. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Claude, you do not admire Fred. His father makes 
money and is saving it all the time. I have heard him 
say : ‘Be economical. Buy only just as 

JS ameter you need.’ Poor Fred hoards like a 
miser. He will not play football. He 

is becoming absolutely morbid on the subject of saving. 
I do not want you to become like him, dear. I want 
you, and Angie too, to have all the joy and fun and 
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play that we have money toafford. Just as I want you, 
Angie, to have plenty of pretty clothes and a good time; 
to feel all your life that mother and father wanted you 
to enjoy yourselves. But I don’t want you to be 
wasteful. It is vulgar to wear silk stockings at high 
school. Good lisle ones are worn by the nicest girls 
until they come out—at eighteen. 

“It is revolting to us both, as you know, to see boys 
wearing girl color ties and silk socks to match, light 
blue and such silly colors; but we want you both to 
look as fine as is possible, and to spend money any time 
it is necessary to your health, your work, your play or 
your happiness.’’ 


COMMENTS 


There is sure to be a hearty response after you have 
shown the folly and stunting power of miserliness. 
At the same time they learn the fine way to spend 
money, the cultivated way, where brains and good taste 
have formed habits of just selection and discrimination. 


CHAPTER VII 


MORAL TRAINING 


I say the real and permanent grandeur of these States must 
be their religion. —Walt Whitman 


MORAL TRAINING 


Life itself, lived at its best, is a system of moral 
training ; but in this Course definite rules are laid down 
calculated to shape potentialities so that they become 
actualities. 

It is obviously necessary to discuss in some detail 
the question of how best to approach the subject of 
moral instruction as applied to the young child. 


1. A General Survey 


It is a well-established theory—if not absolute fact, 
that by teaching a child the rudiments of this doctrine 
of moral conduct we establish in him 

Moral Instruction 9 basis for good behavior. Accord- 

Needed ; : «ee 
ingly, some definite plans for giving 
moral instructions to children are herein outlined. 

Sooner or later every human unit acquires a moral 
quality ; therefore attempts to exclude the teaching of 
morality are foredoomed failures. 

Fear of concrete punishment in the child before 
seven, fear of abstract suffering in the maturer per- 
son forbids definite action. Over-emphasis of right- 
doing becomes burdensome to any child, defeating its 
own end by sheer reiteration. A child goaded to good 
behavior loathes virtue and yearns to perpetrate a 
wicked act. 
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Your first aim in teaching abstract morality, as in 
the lessons on concrete health, or temperance, must be 
the induction of habit formation along 

Habit Forming moral lines. 

Self-control (e.g., overcoming  ill- 
temper), perseverance, punctuality, consideration, 
truthfulness, all these are moral characteristics upon 
which the fabric of ethical or religious instruction may 
be built. 

Ideas, thoughts, aspirations, ideals are indispen- 
sable in the child of, civilized races; heredity in 
normal children makes easy the pathway for ethical 
lessons. 

The ideal of what is right or permissible is the basis 
on which rests both competitive and impulsive choice. 
A boy of thirteen, while meditating on running away 
from home and yet realizing that he is bound to his 
home by strong ties of affection for some member of 
the family, must eventually decide between these two 
conflicting interests: 

a. His linkage to the home circle and the acquired 
tradition of right-doing, religion, duty. 

b. His wish to see the world. 

His ultimate decision hangs upon his ideals. 

Here mistaken over-concern for theoretical morality 
sometimes leads to unexpected moral disaster. Many 
parents suppose that a child faithfully taught religion 
as interpreted by churches and the current doctrines of 
social morality, will be saved solely by his information. 
Knowledge, that is, theoretical precept, is no guarantee 
of moral practice. 

Self-control as a moral trait needs some kind of posi- 
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tive outlet for action. You must supply information 
as to how the child shall act if he is to be persuaded 
to limit himself to the moral types of conduct. In this 
ease he will mentally ask himself whatever terms he 
may employ, ‘‘What idea upon this subject does 
morality permit me to hold?’’ 

Parents, ministers, publicists, all endeavor to give 
definite moral information. Ideas of good conduct 
must be presented in such context 
as will appeal to certain specific feel- 
ings in the child. Dr. W. H. Payne 
wrote: “‘At least the half, and perhaps the better 
half, of education consists in the formation of right 
feelings.’’ 

A child must be induced by association of ideas to 
realize that morality is based on God’s law, the law 
of light and of love by which comes happiness in con- 
crete form. He must learn that unwise, immoral, or 
unmoral conduct is retrogressive rather than progres- 
sive, destroys happiness, ruins the home, disintegrates 
society. 

We want to develop a sentiment of respect for 
women, an attitude of pity for the distressed; having 
enlisted the feelings of the child, we have launched the 
strongest aversion on Civic, economic, personal grounds 
against social vice. That is, he realizes he can never be 
a fine man, a successful citizen making good money; 
he can not find personal happiness, a home such as he 
now enjoys, if he indulges bad passions at the expense 
of self-control (judgment, will, intellect). 

He must learn to demonstrate in his own person an 
inviolable respect for his personal authority. The 


An Appeal 
to the Feelings 
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altruistic impulse, that is, the wish sincerely to ‘‘do 
unto others’’ as we wish them to ‘‘do unto us’’ is 
based on such great inherent self- 

“Unto Others” respect as demands a due concep- 

tion of the rights of others to their 
fullest limit. 

Whereas the weakling, aware that he has no secure 
ground, applies obstinacy as he treads the way of least 
resistance to gain his ends, tilting at windmills and 
wrecking a career in his fruitless endeavor to win 
selfishly what the strong man wins by more altruistic 
exertion. 

The child learns truly applied will power from the 
authority of a truly religious, right thinking parent. 
The child realizes the parents’ loyalty to God, and 
acquires will power by codperating with the parent in 
his daily life, which for want of a better term we will 
call the applied religious life. 

With a child under twelve submission to this author- 
ity can be easily maintained. With the adolescent, 
each experience, each subject, must be carefully exam- 
ined and judgment passed after consulting with those 
active cooperating forces—his good parents. 

Let him think matters over when a moral question 
must be settled. Let his decision be formed in the 
morning ; and let his judgment pass sentence while his 
reasoning faculty holds the door. 

Reviewing the whole period of childhood we may 
say that the building of good character is accomplished 
primarily by loving good and doing right deeds, not 
by decrying the evil or even avoiding immoral 
conduct. 
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Morality, to be healthy and sane, is constructive, 
positive, affirmative. Beware of the too frequent use 
of prohibitions. These are emergency 
Avoid Prohibitions measures, tiding the child over crises 
until his own choice can be educated. 
Effort must be made, therefore, always to substitute 
the good for the bad, to build up a good habit as a 
means of preventing the growth of an immoral one; 
to teach the precepts of virtue, instead of demonstrat- 
ing the follies of vice. Only in so far as sane precau- 
tion requires are we to inculcate a hatred of vice and 
a disposition to disobey the commands of immoral 
voices. 

In giving moral instructions, see that the child 
believes a worthy character and moral life to be posi- 
tive assets; that there is real wealth in nobleness of 
character, that men whom all good persons admire are 
large-souled, richly endowed, finely cultivated souls, 
not mere loiterers, incapable by their very negative 
qualities of immoral actions. To quote C. S. Maddoch: 

‘It is a sad fact that there is but a small per cent 
of very fine work of any sort in the world. It is a 
sadder fact that only a few human beings are made 
into fine products. It is the saddest of facts that im- 
measurable volumes of splendid human materials are 
forever being wasted.’’ 

{f it be an axiom that the greatest gain in all the 
world is a good character and a clear conscience, these 
sad pictures of a moral wilderness would never need 
to be painted. 

Morality is an outgrowth of collective living; men 
who dwell in communities are the only human beings 
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able to develop independent moral standards. The 

practical question arises then: at what age does a child 

Sense the presence of other persons 

When to Begin and become subject to moral instruc- 

tion? This problem is not involved 

closely with the query as to when one can begin moral 

training—that is, habit building, for this begins when 
the babe is at the breast. 

Students of child life believe that at two years nearly 
all children become more or less conscious of other 
beings like themselves. If so, the simplest ‘‘lesson in 
morality’? may then be given; in which the custom 
that is being followed can be sometimes sustained by 
explanation: ‘‘ All little girls do this way.’’ ‘‘ Annie 
and Philip do this way.’’ ‘‘This will help you to get 
well.”’ But obviously only the merest fragment of 
formal instruction is possible with children so young. 


2. Particular Methods 


With growing experience, instructions can be elab- 
orated. These ideas should be faithfully followed: 
(1) Teach morality in connection with specific prob- 
lems raised by the child’s conduct, his questions, or 
events of peculiarly sensational nature happening in 
the community or in the world at large. 

(2) Beware of going beyond the understanding of 
the children, giving facts, reasons and so forth that 
are of interest and value only to one of more advanced 
years. 

(3) Let conduct be the main object in your teaching. 
The proper question being, ‘‘What ought the man to 
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do under these circumstances,’’ rarely if ever, ‘‘ What 
views should he adopt?’’ 

(4) Permit a wide range of topics to be considered. 
If a six-year-old brings up cheating in athletics, sat- 
isfy his mind and set up a small foundational basis 
for sound moral convictions in the matter. Children 
can always deal with one or two aspects of a subject, 
even though the full discussion of it be deferred. 

(5) Give faithful consideration to details of con- 
duet on topics that can have no permanent place in 
a child’s thinking. For instance, if the dollies ‘‘quar- 
rel,’’ the dolls will shortly be laid aside, but moral 
attitudes formed while dealing with these temporary 
issues may and should become permanent. 

(6) Discussion of moral issues must never degen- 
erate to mere argument and contentiousness. The 
issues are too grave, the outcome too important for 
quibbling. Petty details are not to be talked to death; 
important features of a situation must be observed. 

(7) Parents must disclose firmly settled convictions 
on any matters dealt with. If a bank be forced to 
suspend business, the reference to the event must 
induce strong and unshakable convictions on the moral 
wrong of business methods permitting a failure. 

(8) A child can understand that any deed or 
thought truly beneficial to himself or those people 
with whom he associates must be right; while acts that 
work harmful results in the main must be wrong. The 
distinction between right and wrong can be easily 
pointed out by showing that it is right to be happy; 
to control the appetites; to speak kindly to others; 
to excel; to be self-respecting; to be courteous and 
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discreet; to think pure thoughts; to be truthful and 
honest; to. be cheerful and hopeful; to be respectful 
and obedient; to be considerate; to love family and 
friends; to return good for evil; to revere and love 
God while we obey him. 

A convenient method of instruction is by means of 

the preparation of suitable mottoes. Schools and 

offices wisely perpetuate this custom. 

Mottoes (1) Hang on the walls of the home 

such mottoes as are comprehensible 

to every one. As the children grow older they will 
sooner or later ask their significance. 

(2) When the earlier mottoes become worn out, en- 
courage the growing children to select and even pre- 
pare suitable substitutes. You may say, ‘‘Our old 
mottoes have become so worn that we must have some 
new ones. Lach of you collect all you can; we will 
then select five for our walls.’’ 

Well chosen mottoes made or purchased can be used 
as gifts to one’s immediate friends. If fathers and 
mothers are contributing a box or barrel for home 
missionary use, let the children select one suitable 
motto to be ineluded. 

Bookmarks decorated with choice quotations can be 
used as gifts and so afford an occasion for discussion. 
Many children in the early ’teens delight to frame a 
moral code. They may copy out page after page of 
wise sayings and maxims on conduct. Watch for this 
interest in brief moral proverbs; turn through your 
anthologies or borrow collections of maxims and leave 
them within easy reach of the children. 

(6) When some striking quotation or moral saying 
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arrests your attention, bring it up for family criticism. 
Some one may want it as a text, a motto or an item for 
his book of maxims. 

(7) A striking novelty can be obtained by bringing 
into the home some collection of wise Oriental sayings. 
The figures of speech and the virtues commended are 
different in some respects from our customary ideas. 
After a child is ready to abandon his mottoes, intro- 
duce him to Oriental sayings and you will revive his 
former enthusiasm. 

The suggestibility of children is exploited by trades- 
men and carefully manipulated by trained teachers. 

It remains for intelligent parents to 

Suggestion make adequate use of this remarkable 

instrument for moral instruction. 

This method consists in introducing ideas to the child’s 

mind which he shall accept without discussion and yet 
follow by making them habitual. 

Mental suggestion has been recommended through- 
out the preceding chapters. It is here urgently rec- 
ommended as a moral force of immense value. 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To direct the thought and conduct of a group of 
children by means of suggestive exercises. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


In connection with morning prayers or at the break- 
fast table, you may introduce a series of declarations 
such as these: ‘‘This day I will be good. I will be 
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honest. I will be kind and true. I will try to make 
others happy.’’ Have these sentences memorized and 
repeated faithfully. After they have 
Honesty become well-known, substitute a new 
series of declarations with a similar 

idea. 

The sentence should be precise, clear, significant; 
make the declaration in the first person singular. 

To add interest you may write to some well-known 
personage asking him to compose a suggestive thought 
for you. Many scriptural quotations can be found — 
that will serve your purpose exactly ; as for example: 


‘“T will take heed to my ways, 
That I sin not with my tongue.”’ 


If strengthening the memory be desired, it will be 
fixed by saying, ‘‘I can remember, I will remember, I 
do remember.’’ If reinforcement of 
Memory the trait of honesty be desired, have 
all say, ‘‘I can be honest, I will be 

honest, I am honest.’’ 

When using the suggestions, be sure to require all 
participants to pronounce the words slowly, firmly, 
earnestly, with strong sense of solemnity. The faith 
that 1s needed to make them effective can be nourished 
by an appropriate conversational setting. 

It will be found equally appropriate to use sugges- 
tions when a child is just falling to sleep. In a very 
gentle voice, without a trace of displeasure or irrita- 
bility, you may say, ‘‘Rest and sleep; mother’s boy is 
strong and good. Daughter loves everybody and 
always speaks kindly.’’ 
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All mothers use suggestion when singing lullabies 
to the babe in arms. The method should not be wholly 
given up. At the very least say, ‘‘Sweet dreams,’’ as 
the adolescent boy is tucked in bed. A few seconds of 
social exchange by look and word at the bedside be- 
tween father and son should be arranged for whenever 
possible. 


COMMENTS 


The success of these special suggestions hangs upon 
the naturalness with which they are introduced. No 
child lkes to discover that he is being ‘‘worked.’’ 
Parents who reflect a moment can discover how they 
have used suggestion on themselves as when preparing 
to greet a distinguished personage, to make a short 
speech, or when endeavoring to control ill-temper. 
They may readily follow these examples and assist 
the children to fix correct ideas of good behavior in 
mind by the method of direct suggestion. 

When questioned closely, parents frankly say that 
their children should have careful religious instruc- 
tions, but definite teaching is often seriously neglected. 


3. Religious Training 


As stated earlier in this Course, the author believes 
religion to be the basis of every well built and stable 
character. The destiny of the inner self must not be 
left to accident. 

Moral issues must not be allowed to await an acci- 
dental opportunity; the values resultant on any of 
these instructions will be nil unless the religious spirit 
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fuses them in that all-round development necessary to 
a sane moral life. 

It is impossible to eliminate religion from the home; 
the vital question here being a consideration of the 
best way to cultivate a right attitude on the part of 
the child toward his God. 

Parents questioning themselves ag to the good accom- 
plished by religion, will answer that it makes first and 
foremost for good character. This being so, all at- 
tempts to teach religion must be actuated by this mo- 
tive. Religious instruction, therefore, considered 
educationally, is the supreme element in character 
building. 

Your child’s moral training begins by his instinctive 
regard for his mother as comforter and refuge in his 

infancy. His religious training begins 

How It Begins when he learns that human demand 

is not equalled by human supply, and 
seeks outside of human relationships for aid. 

Conscious religious life is rarely evidenced prior to 
the fourth year. As soon as he can bow his head or 
kneel, teach him to follow the family example and say 
some simple prayer, and to bow his head when the 
blessing is asked at table. His first religious lessons, 
although purely formal, have definite value, and should 
be encouraged to become habitual. 

Before the fourth year a child can hardly compre- 
hend religious ideas. 

Let him learn in simple words that there is a Giver 
greater than any human giver, a Love more under- 
standing and more tolerant than any human love, a 
Father knowing all things and realizing each human 
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need so fully that a little ‘‘love message’’ is all He asks 
daily from His little child on earth. Thus early can 
you frustrate the ordinary material prayer. 


LESSON 2 
AIM 
To teach a child of four to six years to respect 
and love the God of nature. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Select an occasion when the child is engrossed in 
watching a terrific storm, after he has expressed his 
feelings without suggestion from you. 
The Storm ‘‘Oh, how the wind blows, mamma! 
What is it? The trees are shaking!’’ 
‘Tt is the wind that shakes the trees.”’ 
‘*Aren’t you afraid, mother ?”’ 
‘“No, why should I be?’’ 
‘‘Maybe our house will blow down.’’ 
‘‘T am not afraid because God can make the wind 
do whatever He wants.’’ 
‘“Why does He have wind, mother ?’’ 
‘‘He needs to blow the clouds all around so that it 
will rain and make the flowers and vegetables grow.”’ 
‘How do you know he won’t let it hurt us?”’ 
‘‘Because he will let only the best things happen and 
I don’t think he wants to hurt us.’’ 
‘“Why, mother?”’ 
‘‘Would you want to hurt me?”’ 
‘‘No, of course not, mother.’’ 
‘“Well, God loves us better than we love each other, 
so of course He won’t let us be hurt.’’ 
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‘Will the wind spoil the pretty flowers and trees?”’ 

‘‘No, trees grow stronger on account of the wind. 
They shove their roots deeper and hold tighter. Then 
after the wind passes they are stronger. God makes 
things and knows just how to take care of them.’’ 

‘‘I’m so glad God makes the wind come and bring 
the rain to water the garden and the grass, aren’t you, 
mother ?”’ 


COMMENTS 


On every possible occasion associate the love of God 
with those real pleasures the child knows most inti- 
mately. 

You must not feel discouraged if children do not 
develop strong religious sentiments early. What is 
familiar and seemingly necessary to adult peace of 
mind is unknown to children. 

You must exercise self-restraint if you are tempted 
to urge a child’s religious development too rapidly. 
Your child will question you; answer him clearly and 
simply as you have done throughout the Course on 
other matters. He will be satisfied by a reply suited 
to his present capacity of understanding. 


Lesson 3 
AIM 


To assure a child that God cares for him in the 
dark and at all times when he feels lonely and timid. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Tell the child that God sees him all the time and 
always knows just what he is doing. Say to him: ‘‘If 
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you know I am watching every step you take, are you 

afraid? Well, God really does see every step you take 

and he can take better care of you 

God Cares than I can. When you go upstairs in 

the dark say: ‘Thou God seest me! 

Thou God seest me!’ over and over; then you will feel 

sure that nothing can hurt you because God is 
watching you.’’ 


COMMENTS 


It is the aloneness of the dark, the shutting out of 
familiar scenes that makes for fear. If the child real- 
izes a loving God is with him he will cease to be afraid. 


KXAMPLE 


When Mrs. Strong was a child she was very unwisely 
told a story of a great aunt’s encounter with a ghost 
on a Staircase. According to the legend, two girls 
were mounting the stairs; one holding the candle ran 
on ahead and the ghost of a woman appeared before 
her sister on the darkened stairway and would not 
let her pass. She screamed for the candle, and when 
it was brought the ghost had fled. 

This story caused Mrs. Strong, when a child, to fear 
the stairway after dark. A minister visiting in the 
home happened to say to her: ‘‘Learn this verse, 
‘Thou God seest me,’ and if ever you are afraid, say 
that to yourself. It will keep you reminded that God 
sees you.’’ Mrs. Strong relates that she never feared 
the stairs again. The repetition of the verse made her 
feel God’s presence and care for her, and the ghost 
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ae was forgotten. The principle of substitution was 
here used, instead of loneliness, the thought of an 
infinitely powerful friendship was introduced. | 

The young child learns by means of his senses and 
the primitive emotions, love and fear. 

Music is a valuable factor in early religious training. 
Religious songs, the religious poems of Blake, Cowper, 
Addison and Whittier can be repeated at home to much 
advantage. -Let the youngest child be remembered, 
by allowing his favorite songs to be frequently sung. 

Use the piano and any other instrument available. 
Choose pieces that are well written, rhythmical and 

appealing to the imagination. Play 

Sonat the children Schubert’s ‘‘The Lord is 

My Shepherd,’’ and ‘‘The Lord is 

My Light,’’ by Frances Alliston, the one appealing by 

its spirit of love; the other by its spirit of fearless 

strength and trust. ‘‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep,’’ by Arthur 

Somervell, albeit primarily a lullaby, has deep religious 

feeling. ‘‘Come unto me,’’ from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,’’ 
is lovely for all children. 

Pictures can be put to most profitable use. Little 
children love the excellent reproductions of the 
Raphael and Correggio Madonnas. ‘Tell them the 
tender story of Mary Mother and the good Joseph 
taking care of the little Christ. At a suitable moment, 
raise the question, ‘‘ Who takes care, do you think, of 
papa and mamma?’’ 

You then compare the protection of the great All- 
Father to your care of your little ones, making clear 
thereby not only the fact of All-Seeing Love, but also 
that, as you are privileged to love and care for your 
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children, you are, in your measure, doing God’s part 
toward your children. 

Your child will revere you if you show submission 
to the higher power. Let him see you love, trust and 
hope in God. Make his religion joyous and desirable. 

To cultivate the brotherhood idea of religion, nour- 
ish aequaintanceship between the children and friends 
whose lives are joyous with religious faith. 

A child of eight can readily make friends of a mature 
man of piety who loves little children. Such a man 
may invite your little one to stay with him a while. 
The visit will be of real advantage and the friendship 
should be encouraged as a good influence that will only 
ripen with the years. 

It is unwise to urge a serious mood upon children. 
There is abundant room for humor, fun and even 
hilarity in the life of a religious child. Be satisfied if 
there is a growing undercurrent of religious convic- 
tion. Before the child is twelve years of age there is 
no need for any marked signs of seriousness. If, occa- 
sionally, when other members of the family are given 
over to religious exercises, the child falls in with them, 
it is a good sign. 

Some mothers, by constant sweet ministry to the 
needs of their child, cultivate a fine religious spirit by 
the way. Mother will say, ‘‘Oh, children, this lovely 
day should make us so happy. Isn’t it lovely that God 
always gives us such sweet presents.’’ 

If sorrow or crisis of any kind come into the home, 
increase your child’s faith that everything will come 
out happily, because God knows all and is kind. 

Whenever there is serious occasion for reflection, it 
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should be secured without curbing the natural play- 
fulness of a healthy, normal child by attempting to 
mold immaturity to fit an adult concept. 

Implied trust in the child is as wondrous a lever for 
good at five years as at fifteen. 

Habitual goodness, as we have seen, is engendered 
with a little child by daily contacts and example. Re- 
ligious training rests broadly on the three simple 
words: “‘God is Love.’’ Your child has learned to 
refrain from paining you because he loves you. So 
will he learn to obey and love the precepts of the All- 
Father, because he is your Father too. An appeal to 
the ideal of right conduct in your children’s daily 
life, so that it may be continually before them, as is 
the case in every good home, will seldom fail in its 
message. 

The child should attend church services with his 
parents. He should go regularly. Parents should not 

give him the impression that he is to 

Attending Church go merely because they desire it. If 

he goes only to please them he will 
feel at liberty to stay away from church if for any 
reason he is not with them. He must be shown, not 
by argument, but by example, and by tactful questions 
and statements, that it is to his own personal interest 
to go to church. 

‘Even a young child will catch the spirit which 
prompts his parents to go to church, especially if they 
occasionally make some such statement as this: ‘‘I am 
glad today is Sunday. I feel the need of the quiet, 
restful church service,’’ or, ‘“How much I enjoyed the 
change and peacefulness of the church services today.’’ 
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Speak often of the necessity for change which all 
feel, and of the mental rest of the hour spent in church. 

Tell the child when he is ten years old of great and 
noble men and women who always attended church 
and show him how a man is not wholly developed who 
gives no scope to his religious nature, but is as truly 
dwarfed as if denied sufficient food for his body or 
thought for his mind. Speak of the uplift to yourself 
which you receive through the songs and prayers. Be 
cheerful and happy at church. Call attention to 
the delightful music, the restful interior. Ask him 
after the service to tell you what he especially liked 
about it. 

Commend the boys of his acquaintance who go to 
church and let him know tactfully that you think he 
does the right thing when he goes. 

Worship is that mental attitude by which the finite 
offers in votive and sacrificial form his homage to the 
infinite. 

Let your child learn the spirit of worship for its 
restfulness ; commend his quietness; his good behavior. 

Sit always in the same pew if possible; 

How to Worship the familiar surroundings are condu- 

cive to restfulness. 

Standing, singing together, bowing in prayer and 
all congregational postures, give the child great de- 
light. Said one child, ‘‘T love the opening exercises 
of the church service.’’ This remark was induced by 
a strong response from the congregation. Said an- 
other child, ‘‘That singing was terrible,’’ because the 
music had lasted without interruption for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 
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LEsSson 4 
AIM 


To lead a child from four to seven years old to 
feel the restfulness of church services, and to be in 
a worshipful frame of mind while in church. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Take him with you into a church some week day or 
go early on Sunday morning. Enter quietly and say, 
‘“How peaceful it is here. I like to think of this being 
God’s house and how He must like to have us here. I 
like to feel the quietness all around us today. The 
stores are closed; the carpenters and builders, factory 
workers and school children, are all resting today. 
Don’t you feel the quietness and peace? The hght 
through the stained windows is restful. This is a grand 
place in which to think of God’s goodness.’’ Leave 
the church quietly and happily. Do not stay until 
the child grows restless. If it is Sunday morning and 
too early for services, take a quiet walk until time for 
church to begin. 

Do not be discouraged if the adolescent child dis- 
likes Sunday school. Ordinarily he dislikes any school, 

but you keep him going to week-day 

Attendanceat = school for his own good. For the same 

Sunday School F x 

reason, keep him in Sunday school. 
Much ean be done to make Sunday school hold the 
maximum interest for him. He is on the threshold of 
life, casting about for an ideal to follow. Help to 
secure, as his Sunday school teacher, a man whom a 
youth would naturally want to imitate. He should be 
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full of health and vigor, a lover of sport, and most of 
all a lover of boys. At this age boys and girls want 
to do something. Their teacher should spend most 
of that precious half hour a week in wisely telling 
them what to do or not to do instead of spending it all 
on historical study of the Bible. 
Junior Endeavor Leagues or other organizations 
of their kind may be more harmful than helpful to 
your child. Often the disorder al- 
Junior lowed at such meetings is shameful 
Organizations > 
for any place and shocking for a re- 
higious meeting in a church. If your child attends 
any such organization, go there often yourself and 
insist that there be order. The best of women may 
fail as disciplinarians for a class of adolescent boys. 


EXAMPLE 


In a certain small city, the Eastside, Center and 
Southside Schools were strong rivals. On Friday 
there had been a color-rush between the two schools. 
The following Sunday afternoon the children who 
went early to the Junior League at Grace Church 
began a color rush originating in the fact that a cer- 
tain girl wore a hair ribbon of the color that had been 
selected for the emblematic color of one of the schools. 
This Sunday afternoon color rush increased in pro- 
portion as new children arrived at church and by the 
time the leaders of the League arrived, one boy was 
on top of the church and the yard was full of moving, 
screaming children. The women tried in vain to quell 
the disturbance. Finally, one of them went home for 
her husband, who succeeded after a time in gathering 
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some of the children into the church, and sending 
others home. 


COMMENTS 


This very unusual disturbance occurred where chil- 
dren had been meeting early and desecrating the audi- 
torium of the church in various ways. Thoughtful 
parents will know what kind of discipline is used before 
they allow their child to attend gatherings of this 
kind. , 

In some children’s meetings there is a request for 
impromptu speeches or ‘‘testimonies.’’ Children who 
talk in public of their religious experience are gener- 
ally parrot-lke repeaters of what some one else has 
said. Insincerity and hypocrisy are likely to follow 
if a child is over urged to take part in these meetings. 


HXAMPLE 


A little girl eight years old came home from Junior 
League and said, ‘‘ What does ‘testify’ mean, mother? 
Mrs. Armour wanted us to testify this 

Over-Religious afternoon and I didn’t know what to 

say. But she said we ought to, so I 
said something.’’ This mother told her child not to 
speak in any public meeting, much less in church, 
unless she knew what she was saying. 

The Junior meeting, if well conducted, is of great 
benefit to children who get insufficient religious in- 
struction at home. If properly conducted it teaches 
the sacredness of the church and gives children drill 
in expressing their opinion in public upon subjects of 
a moral nature of which they know some definite fact. 
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Even if no religious custom prescribes a day of rest, 
a day’s leisure is an essential factor to healthful life. 
Even man-made machinery requires an occasional rest 
if it is to do good work. 

Animals as well as men thrive better physically if 
they are allowed to enjoy periods of rest. A story 
hike the following told to a child will answer in part, 
‘“Why do we have Sabbath ?”’ 


EXAMPLE 


In 1832 Lyman Smith and Lucius Ball each started 
with their respective families to drive in wagons from 
Massachusetts to Illinois. On Satur- 

Why WeKeep = day night Lyman Smith camped by 

Sabbath ‘ . . 
the roadside until Monday morning, 
giving his family and horses a rest during Sunday. 
Lucius Ball did not wish to lose any time, so he paid 
no heed to Sunday. 

Every week about Thursday Mr. Smith would over- 
take Mr. Ball on the road, and the latter would chide 
him for driving too fast, saying that his horses would 
be worn out before the end of the journey. 

This occurred every week until they reached Illinois, 
when it was plain to be seen that not only was the 
Smith family less worn out than that of Mr. Ball, but 
_ Mr. Smith’s horses were in just as good condition as 
when leaving Massachusetts, while Mr. Ball’s team was 
so worn out it could scarcely go farther. 

This oft-told story is still repeated by the third gen- 
eration of Smiths, who are wont to say, ‘‘Grandfather 
Smith proved that man and beast need Sabbath 
resi * 
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Sundays spent in motoring are inadvisable, both 
from an ethical and a physical standpoint. The quiet 
peace of a beautiful church, the inspiring music, the 
rhythm of the Scripture readings, all these cause 
mental relaxation and thoughts of purity and peace 
that are intensely restful after the storm and stress 
of daily life. 

The vexed question as to what games may be allow- 
able on Sunday is best solved by this idea: have some 

games suitable for the living-room and 

Sunday Games much-prized by the children, and let 

the use of these be a privilege looked 
forward to as one of the delights of the day. This 
Course aims always to make pleasant association run 
neck and neck with good action. The children by this 
means will look upon Sunday as a day of special privi- 
lege instead of a dreaded period where ‘‘Don’t’’ stands 
hike a giant at every door. 

We teach that the Bible should be a familiar book 
in every home. Let every member have his own Bible, 
suitably bound, with readable type, and let there be 
extra copies for family use, so as not to damage by 
daily wear and tear books that should be kept for 
private purposes. 

That all parts of the Bible are not equally suitable 
for children, and, indeed, that some parts are not 

adapted to childhood in the least, is 

Careful Selection 4 very modern discovery. This means 

of Bible Passages E i 

that as much care is needed in select- 
ing Bible passages for teaching children as in choosing 
their food or their clothes. 

It is a good rule to select short narratives in prefer- 
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ence to other Bible passages. The prophets and epistles 
may be taken up in adolescence, but short anecdotal 
passages like the parables, the miracle stories and 
the stories of Old Testament heroes never fail to inter- 
est if well told or carefully read. 

Bring out the strong, manly, fearless characters of 
David, Paul and even of Jesus himself. Let various 
Bible characters stand for various qualities; as for 
example: Abraham for faith, Samson for folly, Daniel 
for courage, Paul for endurance, and show how Jesus 
when on earth embodied the good characteristics of 
all men of all times. 

The points of most importance here may be seen in 
an interview between two mothers dealing with the 
use of the Bible in the home. 


EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Livingston was a mother who devoted her whole 

heart and soul to her husband and family, watching 

every trend of affairs in both religious 

pee eraah and daily life. She early won a place 

in the hearts of her friends so that 

occasionally she was engaged in long conferences on 
the problems of the home. 

Aeross the street lived a Mrs. Millard. The entire 
family, with the exception of the ten-year-old son, had 
lately been taken into the church. Being a whole- 
souled family, they planned to establish the custom 
of family prayer and Bible reading in the home. This 
took Mrs. Millard to her trusted adviser, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston. 

Mrs. Millard: ‘‘I want to ask you how you know 
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what to read out of the scripture. How do you 
manage it?’’ 

Mrs. Livingston: ‘‘Our purpose is to follow vari- 
ous methods. My father always read in a hit or miss 
fashion. I don’t like that method. I should think 
that the easiest and the best way for the present would 
be for you to select some stories from the Gospel of 
Luke. Each evening tell or have some one of the 
family tell a story, while the others have the open 
Bible in hand and read one or two verses as you may 
direct. Then when you want a change, lay aside the 
Bible and have father read a Bible story from your 
Children’s Bible Story Book. At another time mem- 
orize one after another of the commandments until all 
are memorized. I have used these plans and now I 
am doing something entirely new.’’ 

Mrs. Millard: ‘‘Do you find the children enjoy the 
Seripture stories?”’’ 

Mrs. Livingston: ‘‘Yes, they love them. Just now 
we are having each child tell a short story. Every 
night we appoint a story-teller for the next night. 
Sometimes they ask a number of questions; if there is 
time we answer them the best we can. Once in a 
while my husband reads from familiar passages and 
omits certain names of persons, ete., and waits to see 
which child can supply the missing word first. My 
children get very excited over little contests of this 
sort.’’ 

Mrs. Millard: ‘‘But you seem to make lots of work 
out of it. I couldn’t do so much.’’ 

Mrs. Livingston: ‘‘We really make very little work 
of this reading. That is one point for which my hus- 
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band has always contended—short Bible readings and 
very short prayers. He won’t allow the children to 
become wearied with devotions.”’ 

Mrs. Millard: ‘‘I’m going to try some of these 
things. If I need one of your books, I’m coming over 
after it. You'll lend it to me, won’t you?”’ 


COMMENTS 


We may add that Sunday school publishers and 
booksellers can furnish you with lists of carefully 
chosen passages of scripture suitable for use with chil- 
dren. Also several books of prayers suitable for use 
in family devotions can be readily procured. Much 
Bible study can be accomplished by supplying children 
with Bible Picture Books, Bible pictures that can be 
put into scrap books, and Bible games. The best way 
to teach the Bible is through intelligent, informal dis- 
eussion of pertinent Bible topics. This should come 
up as occasion requires. Any sensible query that re- 
quires all hands to get out their Bibles and search for 
an answer will be of inestimable value. 

Always treat the Bible with reverence; never toler- 
ate jokes on Bible matters, words or sentences. At 
the same time do not let the children worship the Bible. 
It is a means to an end, that end being piety, the chief 
aid in the formation of good character. 

Children of church-going parents very early have 
some conception of God and how he is worshiped. 
Their attitude toward prayer is governed by words 
spoken by father and mother; and if parents pray 
naturally and spontaneously in the presence of their 
children, the children will want to pray. 
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As soon as a child can walk, he will kneel or bow his 
head with them when his parents pray. As soon as 
he can form sentences, he may be 
Beginning toPray taught a prayer to be said during fam- 
ily worship. This prayer should in- 
clude the three ideas of thankfulness to the All-Father, 
petitions for help to do right, and desire for blessings 
upon others. Of course the prayer should be very 
short and be made up of simple words, as for example: 
‘Dear Father, I am thankful for another day of life. 
Help me to do right. Take care of 
Amen.’’ The child may fill the blanks as he likes. 
Father and mother will usually be mentioned here. 
Some one who has been especially kind during the 
day or who is ill, ete., may also find a place. 

A little boy four years old who had enjoyed a dinner 
away from home prayed, ‘‘ And Lord bless Mrs. Dyer’s 
cooker.’’ He meant Mrs. Dyer’s cook, whose prep- 
aration of food had appealed to his baby taste. 

Many have objected to the often used prayer, ‘‘Now 
I lay me down to sleep,’’ ete., because it distinguishes 
in thought between our need of God during the day 
and in the night, assuming that only at night time do 
we need His care. Others object on the ground that it 
assumes night to be especially perilous, a thought that 
we wish to banish from the little one’s mind. 

After the set prayer has been used until the child 
reaches the age of four or five years, he will doubtless 
ask to be allowed to make impromptu prayers. He 
should be allowed to do so whenever he wishes. A long 
experience in hearing the prayers of children at the 
family altar leads to the conclusion that children are 
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never irreverent in their impromptu prayers, very 
seldom expressing a thought out of harmony with wor- 
ship. Do not emphasize material personal benefits to 
be derived from prayer. This often leads the child to 
pray selfishly and to finally doubt that God answers 
prayer. 

Even young children should not acquire the notion 
that only children pray, that father and mother pray 
at stated times, or that prayers are merely ‘‘vain repe- 
- titions’’ of meaningless words. Surely parents are 
to blame when a boy of four says at dinner just before 
thanks, ‘‘I want some of that, but we haven’t prayed 
to our plates yet.’’ Or, when a girl of six years, in 
obedience to her Sunday school teacher’s request, 
mumbles over meaningless so-called ‘‘prayers’’ every 
night after she goes to bed, thinking she is really pray- 
ing because she has never understood a word of the 
three-times-a-day-repeated grace as said by her father, 
except the beginning, ‘‘O, Lord.”’ 

Parents do well to pray audibly in 

Parents Pray the presence of their little ones any 

time during the day when a special 

occasion arises for prayer. This gives the child the 

correct notion that people may pray anywhere at any 
time. 


EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Barnard set two quarts of large, luscious straw- 
berries down on the kitchen table and three-year-old 
Cora said, ‘‘Did Dod made ’em?”’ 

‘“Yes, dear. Let’s thank Him.’’ Bowing her head, 
Mrs. Barnard said, ‘‘Father, we thank Thee for 
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making these fine berries grow!’’ Little Cora said, 
‘Tank oo, Dod, for ’ese berries.’’ 

Mental crises (states of doubt, ete.) or attendance at 
religious revivals may precipitate conversion. By 
conversion man enters into closer relationship with 
God, and while no perceptible change may be noticed 
in his behavior, a careful observer, one who notes his 
every movement, especially when prayer is offered or 
a religious question is brought up for discussion—a 
bowing of his head, a light in his eye, will betray his 
soul’s awakening. 

That a parent should skillfully guide the religious 
development of a child is revealed in the following 
experience. 

Robert Price, aged eight years, was a highly imagi- 
native and thoughtful child for his age. His parents 

were closely associated with the work 
Joining of the church in a small city. Because 
the Church : 
there was no one with whom they 
could leave Robert on Sunday mornings, he had always 
been taken to church service and Sunday school, where 
both his mother and father took an active part. 

It was approaching Easter time. Robert had at- 
tended most of the recent services in the church. 

He was deeply but aesthetically impressed. The 
music, the solemn service, the silence of the assembly, 
all appealed to him and made him wish to share in it all. 

He longed to commune with the confirmation class 
on Haster Sunday. His parents explained that those 
prepared by attending the confirmation classes had 
more fully realized churchly responsibility than Robert 
could have done. 
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The child was all wrought up. The parents wisely 
determined to use his interest in religious outward 
observances for more real purposes. 

They, therefore, told him to live his life finely until 
he was old enough to understand what approaching 
nearer to God really meant, helped him by giving him 
books caleulated to develop reality in religion in a 
young child, and he later entered a confirmation class 
and became a sincere Christian man, converted silently 
without hysteria or outward show, both of which are 
undesirable in an adolescent. 


COMMENTS 


A prayer book that many have found helpful is that 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. The prayers are beautiful, 
fine and eminently sane and manly. This, with the 
Bible, the Imitation of Christ, the ‘‘Fioretta’’ of St. 
Francis d’Assisi, and some church periodical, makes 
a useful little religious library. 

Let love be the motive power of the home religious 
code, as it is the motive power in all home-under- 
takings. 

Eschew polemics, remembering that all good is ever 
tending towards the high places even though it wor- 
ships God in different ways. Discourage emotionalism 
in religion, as it is both fitful and unhealthy. A sane 
religious outlook is as important to spiritual health as 
open windows and a clean body are to physical well- 
being. 

‘“God is love’’ is your text, exemplified by loving 
parents in the home. Never allow your children to talk 
religion to others or enter into religious discussions. 
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True religion languishes and dies where denomination- 
alism reigns supreme. 

Therefore, let your religious life be the serene under- 
current of your actions, the solace of your quiet hours 
and the rejuvenator of your hearts, realizing it is far 
too sacred a matter to be dragged into conversation or 
made grotesque by well-meaning but tactless little 
children. 


EXAMPLE 


Millicent was a little country maiden of nine sum- 
mers, growing up in a home full of religious conviction 
and church interest. For many weeks the pastor had 
been conducting revival services with occasional 
converts. 

Millicent, well-taught in the Sabbath school, open- 
minded to all exhortations of a religious character, 
finally broke over her natural reserve and went for- 
ward seeking conversion. So many of the converts 
had exhibited deep emotionalism that she said to 
herself : 

‘‘T must be a very wicked sinner; I want to be con- 
verted so badly, I want to have religion. ”’ 

For six nights she made the journey, knelt and 
agonized in spirit, coming almost to the verge of de- 
spair because nothing happened. Her failure con- 
vinced her more clearly that she must be very wicked. 

On a Sunday night after retiring, she lay sobbing, 
a gentle trickle of tears running down to her pillow, 
when her mother came in and finding Millicent in this 
troubled state, said: 

‘“Daughter, if you want to love Jesus and be his 
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disciple you can do so right now, without any more 
tears, any more sermons, without going to the altar. 

‘‘God loves you all the time. If you just say to 
Him, ‘I want to be your little child,’ you can rest 
everything with Him.’’ 

‘Will He forgive my sins, too?”’ 

“Yes, daughter, He will take care of that and of 
everything that you are anxious about. 

‘“Won’t you just close your eyes a moment and 
say to God, ‘I want to be your child now, please take 
me’? 

‘“‘There, now; you can rest and sleep and trust God 
with everything.’’ 

Thus ended the vain struggle of a little child to con- 
form to standards of conversion set up by adults for 
adults. Many a child has no sympathetic mother who 
even tardily shows the footpath of peace to her; relig- 
ious tragedies then must take place. 

There are two courses to follow: train the child in 
religion and when he is entering the ’teens, provide 
for an expression of faith at some public gathering of 
religious persons; or, if this is neglected, assist the 
child through a conversion experience during the 
teens. 

The former course seems far more preferable since 
it assures a more secure basis for the development of 
a normal religious life. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHILD’S HAPPINESS 


Here’s to the day when it is May 
And care as light as a feather, 
When your little shoes and my big boots 
Go tramping over the heather. 
—Bliss Carman 


THE CHILD’S HAPPINESS 


Ultimate happiness, successful achievement—this 
must be the logical conclusion of a course leading 
through obedience and self-control to an understand- 
ing of bodily and intellectual growth until morality 
rightly taught has concluded your systematic training 
of your children. 

What might have been disheartening drudgery has, 
by means of a progressive course, become most truly 
a labor of love. While to your children the intimate 
association with you has not only drawn them to you 
by ever-deepening bonds of affection, but has given 
them the joy of pleasant tasks successfully performed. 

As the crown of life and love, we speak last of hap- 
piness, the right of the child, the necessity to full 
development of the adolescent, the only real solace of 
extreme old age. 

It is vastly more important to secure your child’s 
happiness than it is to send him to college. Education 
is urgently called for if life is to be lived at its highest 
and best. But a morose, misanthropic, self-centered 
scholar is hardly hkely to be a business asset; his 
road is a lonesome one to travel. Fame, plaudits, 
riches even, are dust in the balance beside the joy of 
life. 

A heritage of happiness—love, joy and peace—is a 
priceless possession. 
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1, Looking for Happiness 


Let your child face life hero-wise, prepared for dif- 
ficulties, sorrows even, for they come to all; but opti- 
mistic, looking beyond the storm clouds, expectant of 
the joy that surely ‘‘cometh in the morning.’’ 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To teach your child of seven years old to find 
good in everything. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Present the following ideas: 

This rain tastes so good to the thirsty grass and 
trees and flowers. See the leaves lifting their little 

heads to enjoy it! We must not ery 

Finding Good = for the picnic. We can have a picnic 

Everywhere e 
any time. 

Let us be glad to see the outdoor things made happy. 

See that fat bird looking for a worm for breakfast. 
When the ground was dry and dusty he could not find 
any worms. If it had continued he might have become 
thin! Wouldn’t that have been sad? 

And the farmers are so glad to see the rain. They 
were fearful we should have no fruit if the dry weather 
continued much longer. Now the kind rain is helping 
the grass to grow green and the apples to be big and 
juicy. Look at the pools on the gravel walks! See 
the rain drops splashing! What lovely baths for the 
birds! 
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COMMENTS 


A sweet, imaginative nature game has been induced 
from what might have been a disappointment. Never 
encourage tears or self-pity. Turn sorrow to joy. 
Your child will at once react to your suggestion. Ex- 
ample (wrong way): ‘“‘It’s raining! What a pity!’’ 
Result: tears. ‘‘Rain helps all outdoors.’’ Result: 
interest and smiling appreciation. 

That is a reason you should never show depression 
before your child. If you feel you cannot conquer it 
—and there are times when everyone feels below par 
—go and he down in your room alone. Lie flat on your 
back; close your eyes and relax completely for at least 
ten minutes. Then bathe your face and hands in hot 
water, into which you have poured a few drops of 
ammonia or Hau de Cologne. Smile, and prepare to 
face daily life again. 


Lesson 2 
AIM 


To teach your child to appreciate the beauties of 
the natural world around him. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘All the seasons are beautiful, dear. Those bare 
black tree stems against the red sunset and the bluish 
white of the snow beneath; look, that 

Beauty inNature underbrush seems purple with its 
little twigs red as if on fire from the 

glow in the western sky. We cannot say winter is not 
pretty, can we? Then we remember the lovely orange 
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of hickory trees in the fall; the scarlet sumach and 
the big maples with the heavy, dark, red leaves. 

‘“We all love summer with its lovely warm days, 
its dear, green trees and wonderful flowers, the happy 
walks in the sweet-scented evening time. 

“But we must not forget the spring with the excited 
songs of the nesting birds, the fresh, pungent perfume 
of the awakening earth, the hunt for the first arbutus 
in the woods. O, it’s all so perfect: I don’t know 
which we love best. Isn’t it hard to choose, my boy ?”’ 


COMMENTS 


You teach him the beauty of the world this way. 
To know the color of trees and flowers; to watch the 
effect of light at different times of day in field and 
woodland. Many a child gives an impression of color 
blindness because he has never been told the names of 
colors. Show the child your jewelled rings to tell him 
their color. Let him contrast the blue of the sapphires 
with that of turquoise, the green of emerald with the 
green of jade. 

Many children have pitifully small vocabularies. 
They go to school and even pass through college, eall- 

ing everything they read, from Shel- 

Beauty inBooks ley’s ‘‘Epipschidion’’ to Cicero’s 

‘““de Senectute,’’ ‘‘perfectly swell.’ 
This is a disgrace. They are crippled of expression, 
limited to the flimsiest, tawdriest vernacular. 

Teach them the certain happiness of intimacy with 
great books, the friends that never fail. In beloved 
books they may find refuge from many of the discords 
of life. 
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Wordsworth, most spiritual of nature poets, tells us, 
‘‘Dreams, books are each a world.’’ 

Open for your children the bookish way to happiness 
by cultivating a love for the best in literature, by let- 
ting them browse with you among your favorites on 
the shelves of the living room. 

See to it also that a low shelf of silent comrades is to 
be found in their special play place. 

Teach your little ones, too, to see beauty in people. 
Not by criticism, but by commenting on any special 
beauty. A great woman, when asked if a certain man 
with beautiful eyes was not very homely, replied, “*I 
have never been able to see beyond his eyes.’’ That is 
the attitude to take with your children. 

This Course is preéminently positive. The old phi- 
losophy of ‘‘Don’t’’ is superseded by the clarion- 

voiced ‘‘Do.’’ The old way acted as a 

Beauty in People depressent. This way acts as a 

stimulant. 

There are still people who believe that to be true we 
must be unpleasant. The optimist is confused with 
the flatterer. 

This is a mistake. 

But it is wise to ignore unlovely things in that it is 
the safe pathway. 

In the case of unbeautiful people it is the kind 
pathway. 

It is utterly illogical to say, ‘‘Do as you would be 
done by’’ in one breath with ‘‘ Did not Miss Jones look 
a perfect freak in that green dress?”’ 

Would you like Miss Jones to say that about you? 
Does such a remark help along the cause of child or 
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world happiness? Surely not. Such words are de- 
structive, leading to death. 

This Course is constructive and blazes a trail for the 
light to enter in. 

If you compliment a person, it makes you feel far 
better than if you merely criticise. Disparaging re- 

marks discourage sensitive persons 
Approval and children, who grow by praise as 
plants grow by sunshine. 

To deprive a child of legitimate encouragement is 
like growing plants in a cellar. The child becomes 
dejected and spiritless; the plant deprived of air and 
sunshine becomes white and wilted. 

The unpraised child is apt to develop into the man 
who despises a prettily turned word of praise as a lie, 
and has only confused ideas of both personal and 
natural beauty. 


2. Giving Happiness to Others 


LESSon 3 
AIM 


To create a prejudice against uncomplimentary 
remarks on another’s appearance. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“My dears, poor Miss Crosse is unhappy and tired. 
If she were well and glad she would be sweet. Mother 
has asked her to stay here and we are all going to help 
make her very pretty. 
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“You, Fred, will take charge of her mouth by 
making her smile all the time. Martha will help her 
to grow a little more slender by play- 

Making aGuest jing tennis with her. Mother will cook 

Happy : , 

7 her good things to eat, so she will not 
mind lingering longer at table than when she has to 
hurry off to teach school. 

‘Jasper will sit in her lap and love her a lot and 
tell her about his pet frogs. And father will ask all 
the very finest men he knows to come and see her. 
And she will go to town with mother and buy some 
pretty dresses to wear when they ask her to go to con- 
certs and parties. You just see if Miss Crosse is 
homely after a month or so of love and home and play. 
But this is all our beautiful secret, dears. We must 
never, never let her know or maybe she would never 
grow pretty.’’ 


COMMENTS 


Make conspiracies of happiness. Never mind the 
village calling you a matchmaker. Who cares? You 
are happy yourself. You aspire to be a universal 
mother. You want others to be as happy as you are. 
That’s why you took this Course. 

The royal road to happiness lies in making others 
happy. Never allow unkind criticisms of any one in 
your home. ‘‘In honor preferring one another,’’ is a 
beautiful text to live by. Carved or illuminated in a 
living room it would surely put a discount on evil 
speaking or gossip. 

A pathetic woman once very beautiful and still 
piteously young, told the writer that, since one she 
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loved spoke harshly to her regarding her changed 
appearance, ‘‘she felt herself beginning to die.”’ 

Snubbing, disparaging personal remarks kill. Our 
outward appearance is obviously but the binding of 
the book, but it is still our poor protection against the 
world. Never make life more difficult by sneering at 
face or form. To do so is to make his pathway just 
that much the harder, the more dreary to tread. And 
when you know that the very features may be trans- 
formed by a great joy, is it for you to put the light 
out possibly forever by distorting those features with 
ill-spoken, cruel words? 

Happiness and good looks are not goals at which to 
aim, but they make up the sweetness of life to a refined 
woman, so tell your daughter: 

‘Daughter, you have had a busy, happy childhood; 
a busy, merry girlhood. I think you will wish to have 
a busy womanhood. Full hands are usually happy 
hands. Now you will see many idle women rushing 
about to find diversion. They call it seeking happi- 
ness. But we know better. 

‘“Happiness is a result of a beautiful life well and 
nobly lived. It does not dwell in riches, parties, won- 

derful clothes, jewels or European 

Beauty of Life travel. Not even in beauty, although 

and Happiness é z : : 

this, which is practically equivalent 
to health, must needs be akin to happiness. All these 
things are desirable and to ignore them completely is 
both foolish and insincere. A womanly woman, by 
which I mean a normal woman, loves to be beautiful, to 
have pretty clothes and a good time. But she does not 
live for such things. She knows that real happiness is 
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found oftenest in a tiny home where books and delight 
in natural beauty and the society of those she loves 
fill her so full of happiness that the other things do 
not even enter her thoughts.’’ 

A kind person forgiving a fault forgets it. 

‘‘Kiss mother, dearie. We are quite happy again 
and will not even remember Mary touched the sewing 

machine. In future Mary will help 

hs mother by turning the handle when 

mother is working. When mother 

isn’t there, she won’t even want to play with it. Isn’t 
that right, love?’’ 

Do not prohibit her touching that fascinating han- 
dle. To ask that is to hasten disobedience. A sewing 
machine is very tempting to small fingers. If she 
touches it in your presence she can do no harm and 
perhaps learn ultimately to help you with your dress- 
making. 

Yet another sin against happiness is laughing at 
others. Guard against this by saying: 

‘‘Never laugh at people. It is cruel; never funny. 
Can you make poor Mr. Llewellyn happier by laughing 
at his red hair or Welsh accent? Before you laugh 
at any one I want you to think this first: will it help 
him or make things easier for him? If you reflect 
and know it will not, just don’t say anything. You 
will then help the happiness of the world quite a lot, 
dears. 

‘‘People are often hurt very cruelly by careless 
words. My dears, I’d rather have it said of me when 
I come to die, ‘She was always kind,’ than be the 
greatest painter or musician the world ever saw. For 
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it is infinitely harder to be always kind. And you know 
your mother is terribly ambitious!’’ 

You have impressed on them a truth that will pre- 
vent them in after years from unnecessarily adding to 
the sufferings of life. 


3. Keeping the Child Happy 


Be very quick to recognize signs of fatigue, espe- 
cially after 4 p.m. A tired boy is a naughty boy. Be 
very gentle and patient with him. Let him have a 
nap. When he wakes he will be normal, which is good. 

Tired nerves are responsible for practically all 
family jars where love is really supreme. 

Avoid unpleasant incidents as you would the plague. 
They shake the fabric of happiness to tts foundations. 

Never cloud a happy face when the boy rushes in, 
muddy shoes and all! to tell you of his success at 
baseball. 

‘“Well, that’s fine. Mother is certainly proud of 
her boy and expects to see him playing for his school 

and college one day. Just a minute, 

epee aes son. Will you try to remember that 

muddy marks on the hard-wood mean 

lots of work for mother? You know how sorry she 

was when she knocked over your garbage pail? Well, 

just let’s try not to make each other extra work, shall 
we? That’s right. Kiss mother, dearie.’’ 

Always see that the child goes to sleep happy. A 
child must always feel good before he goes to bed. To 
allow him to sob himself to sleep is cruel and de- 
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structive in the extreme. To allow him to go to bed 
unhappy, predisposes to unrestful sleep, bad dreams, 
starting and crying in the night. 

‘‘Darling, we are quite happy now, aren’t we? Look 
up and smile at mother. That’s right. You know 
she loves you so much and wants you to be always the 
very happiest little boy in all the world. Go to sleep 
now. And God bless mother’s baby.’’ 

The German doggerel translated by Longfellow con- 
tains a profound psychological truth: 


‘“Joy and temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.’’ 


Let father be a big factor in the happiness of the 
home. His arrival each night should be gladly antici- 
pated. Do not shut him out of the 

Father Making = activities, hopes and fears, for the real 

You Happy : : ; 
happiness of the home rests with him 
equally with you. 

Never sadden his home-coming with complaints. 
After his dinner he will hear from each child the news 
and happenings of the day. His appreciation, laugh- 
ter and sense of humor will make the day’s happiness 
complete. 

Do not mar your own tranquillity by worrying over 
your children. If you have followed the lessons of 
the Course carefully, patiently, conscientiously and 
intelligently, there is no need for anxiety. 

You know the theory of teaching. You know how 
to make your children do as you wish. You have 
won their intellect, their reason, their love and their 
respect. 
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They have never been nagged, therefore they are 
absolutely honest. Having been shown how to learn a 
lesson, the disobedience resultant on 

Worry Forbidden being told how not to do it has passed 

them by. Their trust in you is per- 
fect, for they have never learned fear or injustice. 
Because the Course has shown you how to be sweetly 
sympathetic, they have given you their hearts. They 
know by proofs given them that if they wish to be 
successful and happy men and women they must keep 
the moral code. Being free to roam, they gravitate 
naturally to the home nest. 

The helplessness of the old-time mother will never 
be yours. 

‘“Where can John be? I’ve called until I’m tired- 
It’s no good. I can’t do anything with him. His 
father will just whip him good and hard when he 
comes in.”’ 

Poor, futile, foolish woman: small wonder her 
‘‘John’’ is now a nightly ornament of the local cala- 
boose. 

This woman had experience of mismanagement in 
her own childhood and muddled her babies through a 
series of threats, caresses and whippings, capriciously 
given and vigorously resented and despised. Slipshod 
childhood came to calamitous maturity. 

You have your theory marked out for you step by 
step, proceeding from cause to effect, logically working 
out the whole problem of your children’s mental, 
moral and hygienic development on sane and simple 
lines. You, yourself, have proved that time has been 
actually gained in the energy saved by the study in- 
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volved. You were spared clinging and whining in your 
busy hours. Your little ones were interested and ab- 
sorbed as they engaged in their work-play at your side. 
You were happy to feel that their pathway was 
smoothed even as yours was sweetened by increased 
mutual love and understanding. 

Now that the daughter is twenty she will want to 
know how to make her own little home as perfect as 

may be, teach her the system that has 

ae ah made her what she 1s. 

She will be all eagerness to begin. 

Before its lessons are actually needed, she will prac- 

tice auto-suggestion along the lines indicated. She 

will realize as you know that the system prevents dis- 

obedience ; that no child trained under it will do wrong 

of his own volition. The insistent declaration that to 

do right is the natural tendency of every child destroys 
this possibility. 

To develop Obedience, Self-Control, Strength of 
Body and Intellect, and Morality, is the object of the 
four volumes of our Course. 

‘‘Men live,’’ says Dr. Richard C. Cabot, ‘‘by work, 
play, love and worship.’’ For these four essentials 
also the Course stands pledged. 

It is designed to train men and women from earliest 
childhood that they may live wisely, think nobly, work 

7 heartily, play joyously, love whole- 
What,¥ou somely, worshipping the Giver of 

Have Gained ; x ; 
every good gift in the doing thereof. 

The Course has taught you as mother-teacher to be 
tactful in never marring the continuity of your child’s 
happiness by needless scolding or aggravation. Its 
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carefully graded training abolishes multiplicity of 
rules and precepts difficult to memorize and futile if 
applied. 

You have learned that edueation, like natural 
growth, is gradual. You have lived the System as your 
children have absorbed it, naturally as a tree absorbs 
water from the air. 

Your sympathies have widened; your understand- 
ing has broadened. You started perhaps with slightly 
narrow views of life; were even timorous of trying out 
that new idea. 

But because your reason told you that you had found 
the right thing for baby, you have now become (by 
reason of this new idea successfully applied) a perfect 
mother to your own children, and by reason of your 
eagerness to pass along the good news you are poten- 
tially a universal mother, a helper of the race. 

Your delight at what the Course has done for you 
and yours; the comforting knowledge that this result 
being based on the laws of hard logic is as unvarying 
as the axioms of mathematics, makes you wish to place 
the Course in the hands of every mother in the 
land. 

Having learned to govern your home by cosmic law, 
love and tact, to understand your children’s differing 
characteristics, to give and take, you have a basis for 
perfect confidence; you have safeguarded the interests 
of the home by arming your boys and girls against 
the evils of the way with sane, well argued truths. 
You have made them realize practically that the big 
prizes of life go to the well-poised, purposeful woman 
and the man strong to endure. 
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You know by incontestable proof presented just 
here in your own home that by way of this system- 
atized Course a true preparcdness can be achieved, 
making the English-speaking nations of the future the 
most chaste and temperate people as today they are 
probably the richest and most greatly envied. 
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